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Physical Education: 


the fact that great strides forward 

have been taken by physical educa- 
tion in the past thirty years, it is diffi- 
cult even so to conjecture just what 
type of further progress the near future will hold.* The 
rapidly changing character of society today is frequently 
commented upon by our social thinkers and is something 
to challenge the most careful thought. The changes that 
seem so evident and new probably are merely accentua- 
tions and accumulations of movements that have been 
under way for many years. It is as though the stream of 
social advance had been flowing with relatively smooth 
and deep currents for many decades until the World War 
plunged it into the rapids. Then followed in quick suc- 
cession the whirlpool, and now some think the brink of 


‘isc as we must be with 


the falls has been reached, with disaster facing society. 


It is quite probable however, that rather than a preci- 
pice or a high falls we are only in the depths of a tumul- 
tuous whirlpool and that just around the bend we may 
come into open, clear current again. That at least is the 
optimistic viewpoint that educators justifiably might take. 


The Nature of This Changing Society 


Just what will be the nature of this new society of the 
future which lies around the bend, it is impossible now 
to determine. It is safe to assume however, that many 
of its salient characteristics will be radically different 
from those with which we now are familiar, in degree at 
least if not in kind. We can assume, further, that it will 
be a highly mechanical age and that a relatively small 
amount of labor will be done by hand. In consequence 
the maintenance of a sound physical vitality for the 
average man will not be a natural outgrowth of his daily 
work. Rather it will have to be developed artificially 
through activities requiring more or less equipment and 
facilities, as well as leadership. 

It can be assumed further that this society will not be 
a static, but rather a rapidly changing society, requir- 
ing constant adjustments, physically, mentally, socially, 
and ethically. It will be a much more highly educated 
society than the present as regards average status, and 
the standards of living must be correspondingly higher. 
Similarly, the variety of interests will be much greater, 
and the training for expressional life must of necessity 
become more complex. 

It is quite probable that the factors of nerve strain will 
be increased, requiring greater emphasis on the training 
program for mental, nervous, and emotional adjustments. 
It is to be expected also that the psychological and so- 
cial factors will take an increasingly greater place in the 

* Address given at the Annual Convention, sponsored jointly by 
the Southwest District of the American Physical Education Associa- 
tion and the California State Association of Health, Physical Educa- 


— and Recreation, at the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, April 
3, 1935. 


na Changing Society 


y 
WM. R. LaPORTE 


Professor of Physical Education, 
University of Southern California 


life of the average individual as com- 
pared with the physical factors. It 
still must be recognized, however, that 
mental and social efficiency depend to 
a very large degree upon physical con- 
dition, hence the educational program should assure 
higher levels of physical development even though this 
must be accomplished through artificial means. 

It is to be hoped that this future society will present 
a much higher level of average mentality and physical 
heredity, brought about through the application of a 
sound eugenics program. Society today spends too much 
of its energy and financial resource in taking care of the 
derelicts and defectives who have been unable to care 
for themselves, and yet have been unhindered in repro- 
ducing their defective kind in large quantities. A thor- 
ough-going eugenics program will modify radically the 
type of education procedures needed in the future, 


The Challenge of Leisure 


One concept which is becoming more and more firmly 
fixed in the mind not only of the educator but of the 
general citizen, is that this future society will offer to the 
average individual a much larger amount of leisure time 
than he has enjoyed in the past. Under present condi- 
tions many people find it difficult to think in terms of 
leisure in any degree, because of the heavy pressure of 
additional work that must be done for the same pay. 
An appallingly large percentage of society, however, has 
an enforced leisure which is destroying morale rapidly. 
If and when the adjustment is made and the balance is 
reached, this leisure will be distributed more equitably 
among the various types of vocations. With the increase 
of effective machinery it will not be reduced in amount 
but rather will increase from year to year. 

The manner in which this leisure time is to be spent 
will have a very vital effect upon the character of future 
society, physically, mentally, socially, ethically, morally, 
and spiritually. If idleness is encouraged or permitted 
in large degree, society will run a losing race with dis- 
aster. An idle society is dangerous and cannot be tol- 
erated. It is essential then that some adequate provisions 
be made for training the average citizen, either as child 
or adult, in order that he may learn to express himself 
intelligently and safely, with satisfaction and pleasure, 
during his leisure hours. This preparation in a broad 
way might be thought of as the avocational aspect of ed- 
ucational training. Vocational training in the past has 
received great emphasis. In the future it is quite prob- 
able that it will be outdistanced by the emphasis on 
avocational training. 


The Objectives of Physical Education 


In view of the indefiniteness of the characteristics of 
this future society, it is evident that the preparation of 
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an educational program of physical activities mvs‘ i>- 
volve great flexibility and breadth. It would be an ill 
advised move to establish specific, limited objectives and 
then build a program in terms of these. The develop- 
mental trends are too indefinite to justify such a pro- 
cedure. In formulating a program to meet these needs, 
at least five major considerations are involved and must 
be reckoned with. The outstanding weaknesses in our 
present and past programs of physical education are 
traceable to failure to establish and adjust to these five 
factors. 

First, there must be specific and measurable objectives, 
couched in terms of the needs of this future society. 
Second, there must be content elements or a curriculum 
established, made up of activities which offer good prob- 
ability of achieving these objectives. Third, there must 
be approved teaching techniques which will insure that 
the average individual will profit largely from exposure 
to these activities or subjects. Fourth, valid and reliable 
tests are needed to determine whether or not results are 
being accomplished by the methods used in terms of the 
objectives. Fifth, effective administrative standards and 
procedures must be evolved to insure adequate facilities, 
leadership, and integration of subject matter. 

Let us consider these five major factors a little more 
fully. Objectives must be measurable else one cannot 
tell whether or not they have been attained. These 
should include first of all general objectives applying to 
the entire field and range of physical education. Second, 
there should be specific objectives outlining the desired 
outcomes in each of the school levels in terms of the ap- 
propriate age needs. Third, there should be still more 
detailed specific objectives for each ‘of the several activi- 
ties that are included in the program for a given school 
level. 


Contributions of Physical Education 


These objectives, moreover, need to be thought of in 
terms of at least five major factors: first, the contribu- 
tion of a given activity to the physical or organic devel- 
opment of the child; second, the contribution to the 
mental-emotional life; third, contribution to the social 
adjustment phases of life; fourth, contribution to the 
safety education of the child, for his own protection and 
that of others; fifth, contribution to the recreational life, 
with preparation for leisure. Any set of objectives which 
fails to incorporate all five of these will fall short of the 
ideal. Each of these factors has a decided contribution 
to the immediate or present needs of the child as well as 
to his carry-over or later life needs. 

The increasing emphasis on avocational hobbies pre- 
sents a new challenge to physical education as indeed 
it does to all other educational departments. One of the 
major contributions of any teaching subject in the school 
program might well be to prepare the child to apply that 
subject matter in the form of one or more carry-over 
hobbies, that could be maintained as life-long interests. 
This applies no more significantly to sports than it does 
to art, crafts, drama, music, sciences, and other related 
fields. 
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Curriculum Content 


As to the content of the curriculum in physical educa. 
tion, subject matter should be selected in such manner 
as to achieve the above described types of objectives 
Perhaps the best solution of this problem would be 
core program of basic essentials distributed in such man- 
ner as to give a “balanced diet” of activities made up 
of typical units distributed over several major fields 
This core program then must be supplemented by * 
offering of electives to meet the interests and capacity 
needs of children and adjustable to the varying equip- 
ment provisions in different institutions. The core pro- 
gram in order to be standardized for use in varying |o- 
calities should consist of those activities which could be 
offered in almost any average situation. 

This core program with electives might well be dis- 
tributed over at least five major divisions, including 
aquatics, gymnastics, rhythms, individual sports, and 
team sports. Defense activities might be listed separate. 
ly or be included with gymnastics. A balanced program 
would be assumed to consist of selections from each of 
these major fields. If any were left out it would be 
considered an unbalanced or lop-sided program, just as 
a food diet would be considered unbalanced if carbohy- 
drates were left out. 

A given school or individual need not necessarily have 
all of the possible activities, or any specified ones, but 
should have some from each field. If the activities are 
properly selected in the first place; if each school level 
includes appropriate activities from each of these five 
major divisions; and if the teaching is well done, there 
should be good assurance that the objectives of the pro- 
gram will be reasonably well achieved because the pro- 
gram is a balanced one. 


Curriculum Research 


The Curriculum Research Committee of the College 
Physical Education Association has been studying this 
problem intensively for the past seven years under the 
chairmanship of the writer. Annual reports have been 
submitted and published in the Research Quarterly of the 
American Physical Education Association. These appear 
in the May numbers for 1930, 1932, 1934, and 1935 and 
in the March numbers for 1931 and 1933. All activities 
have been evaluated as to the relative contributions in 
accordance with the above described objectives and fields, 
and have been allocated to school levels in terms of time 
percentage of the total program. The Committee recom- 
mends, for example, that ten weeks or 10 per cent of the 
total time for the three years in the senior high school 
be devoted to advanced basketball. Similar ratings are 
given for all other activities. 

This same committee has under way an extensive plan, 
for the present year, providing for the selection of the 
various teaching units or basic fundamentals of each of 
the many activities, together with an evaluation of the 
relative importance of the several units, and the appro- 
priate sequence in which they should be presented for 
most effective learning. It is anticipated that such pro- 
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cedures ultimately will result in a defensible curriculum 
or basic program. 
Teaching Procedures 


In the field of teaching techniques it is recognized by 
many that we have failed up to date to secure an 
adequate substitute for the old, formal, gymnastic pro- 
gram. The techniques then in use are admittedly out- 
of-date and not desirable. On the other hand the tend- 
ency to introduce natural or play methods has opened 
up an avenue for the lazy teacher to follow the line of 
least resistance and to substitute informal play for sys- 
tematic instruction. This has resulted in many hopeless- 
ly ineffective programs, with consequent unfavorable re- 
flections on physical education as a profession. 

There is great need for experimentation as to types 
of techniques that will secure most effective results for 
the time spent. It is essential that in evolving such 
techniques, it be kept in mind that the student is the 
important unit rather than the teacher, and that all de- 
vices and procedures should place emphasis on the devel- 
opment of initiative and leadership capacity on the part 
of every child. . 

There is increasing need also for techniques that will 
make it possible to provide coeducational classes in sports 
and other carry-over recreational activities. Since boys 
and girls and men and women must live together, it is 
highly essential that they learn to play together. An 
effective program of coeducational training, however, de- 
mands highly modified procedures. 


Testing Procedures 


Having presented the subject matter content by the 
most approved teaching procedures, it is important to 
test whether or not a reasonable attainment of objectives 
has resulted. Unfortunately, the field of physical edu- 
cation is decidedly lacking in valid, reliable, and stand- 
ardized tests. It is possible to evolve statistical tests of 
a highly technical nature which involve too much diffi- 
culty in administration. The thing that is needed at 
present is a series of simple tests that will tell the in- 
structor or administrator whether the results desired are 
being achieved. 

Testing for such results should cover five major fields: 
first, performance skills; second, knowledge of rules; 
third, strategy and use of fundamentals; fourth, social 
attitude growing out of participation; fifth, health habits 
and knowledge. If this last phase of the program is in- 
cluded in physical education, tests of such items should 
logically constitute part of the basis for a mark or grade 
in the course. If an activity is worth teaching or learning 
it should involve specific standards in performance skills, 
definite rules or similar knowledge factors, appropriate 
items of strategic use, and characteristic social outcomes 
in terms of conduct and attitudes. Health habits and 
knowledge are of course important in their field. 


Administrative Procedures 


In order to make the above program function in terms 
of objectives, suitable administrative standards are es- 
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sential. In preparing for an adjustment to the highly 
complicated society of the future, the schools will be 
forced to evolve more effective administrative procedures 
than those used in the past. Much finer integrating tech- 
niques will be essential in order that the child may be 
trained to think broadly, to relate the many varied inter- 
ests which he will acquire, and to apply effectively the 
many varied skills he will develop. 


Changing Functions of the School 


With the increasing development of leisure time and 
the emphasis on avocational hobbies, the school will be 
faced with two major objectives in the form of obliga- 
tions to the community. The first is to provide adequate 
preparatory instruction for citizens of all ages, involving 
both vocational and avocational training. The second is 
to provide adequate community facilities, probably in 
connection with the present school plants, for the ade- 
quate expression of the avocational skills which are pre- 
sented in class instruction. 

If the activity is worth learning in the first place, it 
is worth maintaining afterwards as an expressional med- 
ium for pleasure, satisfaction, and service. If it is not 
thus maintained much of the instructional time is wasted. 
Thus the school’s functions have been increased to two: 
first, the instruction of the child or adult in suitable 
techniques of performance; and second, the guidance of 
his later performance in organized community activities 
as recreational hobbies—mental, physical, and social. 


The Recreational Responsibility of the School 


This recreational function of the school is not yet fully 
appreciated or admitted. It is an inevitable development, 
however, and its realization is only a matter of time. 
The school is the logical institution for public recrea- 
tional service because it is the officially constituted agen- 
cy authorized by society to set the standards for the 
guidance of youth. It is vitally in touch with every 
home. It is equipped with a plant, which with slight 
modifications, can be adapted to unlimited recreational 
uses—a plant that is otherwise largely unused in the av- 
erage community after school hours and throughout the 
evening. At present it is used at about 50 per cent effi- 
ciency, hence it is a partial financial loss. Furthermore, it 
has an extensive educational curriculum which with slight 
modifications can provide all of the essential training for 
every kind of hobby. By adding to the teaching staff 
properly trained recreational leaders, it is possible to 
provide opportunity for the expressional participation 
in all of these hobbies, after having learned the perform- 
ance techniques. 

It seems almost obvious then that the school must 
gradually absorb many of the functions that up to date 
have been handled splendidly by community recreation 
commissions, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., boy scouts, and 
other similar organizations—a service which has been 
excellent but limited, and which has reached effectively 
only a small percentage of the community. The school 
is in a position to reach the entire community. Such 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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vances have been made by research workers during 

the present century than in that of foods, nutrition, 
and the relation of food to health.* This advance is 
the result of nutrition experiments with animals, corre- 
lated with a study of human experience with diet in 
various parts of the world. 

The main objective of the experimentor in nutrition 
has been to simplify the diet of animals in a chemical 
sense, and to determine just what simple chemical sub- 
stances the diet must provide if it is to promote normal 
growth, and support normal reproduction and the maxi- 
mum span of life. Investigators have steadily advanced 
in their knowledge of the nature of proteins and their 
digestion products; of the inorganic or mineral elements 
essential for normal nutrition; of the number and nature 
of the vitamins. As fast as knowledge has been attained 
respecting these nutritive factors, corresponding ad- 
vances have promptly been made in our understanding 
of the nutritive values of our more important natural 
foods. This has enabled us to appraise the quality of 
menus, and to advise concerning the most valuable com- 
binations of foods, and the proportions in which they 
should be eaten for the preservation of health. 


T veces is no field of science in which greater ad- 


HE proteins of every kind of plant and animal differ 
in some respects from those of every other. The pro- 
teins which we eat are all “foreign” in character in that 
they differ from the muscle, liver, kidney, etc., proteins 
which are built as we grow, or which are reconstructed 


as we wear them out through the processes of life. The 


proteins have the common property, with few exceptions, 
that when digested they are taken apart into twenty-one 
fragments called amino acids. These fragments are ab- 
sorbed into the blood and are put together again in 
new proportions and new arrangements to form the body 
proteins. Their nutritive values depend upon the number 
of each amino acid which they yield on digestion. This 
is called their biological value. 

Proteins from one source may have low biological 
value, yet when combined with proteins from another 
source, likewise of low value, may yield a mixture of 
amino acids which is appropriate for the composition of 
new body proteins with little waste, and so the combina- 
tion may have high biological value. 


* A paper presented before the American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation Convention, April, 1935, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Professor W. C. Rose, of the University of Illinois, 
is the outstanding authority on protein nutrition. He has 
concluded that of the twenty-one amino acids, eight are 
certainly indispensable in the diet, nine are proven to be 
dispensable since the body can make them, while the 
remaining ones have not been sufficiently studied to 
make it possible to allocate them to one or the other 
class. The nutritive needs of the body require, therefore, 
between eight and twelve simple amino acids. 


T IS now certain that normal nutrition requires that 

the diet shall provide at least twelve inorganic or 
mineral elements, viz.: sodium, potassium, calcium, mag- 
nesium, chlorine, iodine, phosphorus, sulfur, iron, cop- 
per, manganese, and zinc. If any one of these is omit- 
ted from an experimental diet nutritional failure will 
follow, and the symptoms of the deficiency disease re- 
sulting from such deficiency will be characteristic for 
each element. 


E DO not yet know just how many vitamins are 
essential for normal nutrition. This much we may 
say: 

Vitamin A, which occurs in the fats and oils of the 
glandular organs of fishes and mammals, is an essential 
nutrient. Deficiency of A damages especially the epithe- 
lial cells such as compose skin, mucous membranes, 
glandular organs, germinal cells, etc. The visual purple 
of the eye (retina) is poorly regenerated after being 
bleached by light, so that the eye adapts itself poorly to 
vision in subdued light, causing night blindness. Spon- 
taneous infections, especially of the upper respiratory 
tract, result from this deficiency. Vitamin A is not found 
in plants, but its precursor, carotene, is abundant in yel- 
low and green vegetables. Carotene is converted into 
vitamin A in the liver. 

Vitamin B occurs most abundantly in yeast and wheat 
and rice and other cereal germs. It is water-soluble. A 
deficiency causes injury to the nervous system, and 
manifests itself first in loss of appetite for food. De- 
ficiency of this vitamin is the cause of the disease beri- 
beri, which is still one of the major health problems 
among rice-eating peoples. Vitamin B has been isolated 
by Jansen and Donath in Holland, and by Williams in 
America. Its chemistry is now being studied in Colum- 
bia University, and much is known about its properties. 
Vitamin C occurs especially in fresh fruits and vege- 
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tables, and is absent from dried grains and cooked foods. 
In the body it is stored in largest amounts in the adrenal 
glands and brain. Other glandular organs contain it. 
It is very sensitive to oxidation, and is easily destroyed 
in cooking, unless, as in commercial canning, air is ex- 
cluded. Deficiency of vitamin C, which is also known 
as ascorbic acid and as cevitamic acid, causes damage 
to the endothelial cells of the capillary blood vessels, 
and to the dentine forming cells in the pulp cavities of 
the teeth. Scorbutic guinea pigs have been shown by 
Reinhart to develop the heart lesions characteristic of 
rheumatic fever, when infected by beta streptococcus, 
whereas normal guinea pigs are essentially immune. 
There is now a widespread belief that the rheumatic 
heart is caused by increased susceptibility to this strep- 
tococcus due to deprivation of vitamin C. 

Vitamin D is the antirachitic substance (or substan- 
ces). It occurs naturally in various fish-liver oils, and 
has not been prepared from these in a state of purity. 
Its function is primarily the regulation of phosphorus 
and calcium metabolism. Deficiency of D renders infants 
and children susceptible to rickets, and to tooth decay. 

There are now known five antirachitic substances: (1) 
The naturally occuring vitamin D of cod-liver oil and 
certain other fish-liver oils. (2) A second form of the 
vitamin thus far demonstrated only in the liver of the 
blue-fin tuna. It is much less effective in preventing rick- 
ets in chicks than is the vitamin of cod-liver oil. (3) An 
antirachitic substance formed by irradiation of ergosterol 
(from yeast, ergot oil, etc.) with ultraviolet light. This 
is the viosterol of commerce. (4) A vitamin of rather 
low potency obtained from ordinary cholesterol of brain. 
(5) An antirachitic substance prepared by Yoder, by 
treatment of cholesterol with sulfur trioxide. This is of 
low potency in the rat but high potency in the chick. 
There are probably still other antirachitic substances, all 
belonging to the class of organic compounds known as 
sterols. The virtue of sunlight (containing ultraviolet 
rays) is primarily owing to the formation of an anti- 
rachitic substance in the skin. 

Vitamin E is widely distributed in cereals and vege- 
tables. We know little of its importance in human nu- 
trition. In the rat it causes sterility of a specific kind. 
The young die during prenatal life. Females continue 
to ovulate and to conceive in the absence of vitamin E 
but cannot produce living young. The males grow sterile. 

Vitamin F is a familiar fatty acid called linoleic acid. 
It is apparently the only fatty acid which the diet must 
provide. The symptoms of deficiency of this substance 
are less well known than are those of other vitamin de- 
ficiencies. Scaliness of the skin is the most prominent 
symptom. 

Vitamin G is now identified with a greenish yellow 
pigment, soluble in water and insoluble in fats, which 
gives the characteristic greenish yellow color to whey 
formed when casein is caused to separate by souring of 
the milk or by rennet. It has been crystallized in pure 
form. 

In experiments conducted in my laboratory by Itter 
and Orent last year it was shown that a well-known sub- 
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stance, glutathione, is an essential dietary component. 
When all the vitamins listed above were provided in a 
diet consisting otherwise of purified proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and salts, rats did not thrive, although they were 
able to grow to some extent. They lost much of their 
hair. On providing glutathione they at once began to 
look better and grew a new crop of hair. Glutathione is 
made up of three well-known amino acids—glutamic 
acid, cystine, and glycine. 

One of my students, Mr. Martin, has been studying 
during the past three years the problem of the existence 
of another fat-soluble vitamin. When he fed young rats a 
diet containing fat-free yeast, together with carotene, 
vitamins D and E, and linoleic acid they were able to 
grow to about two-thirds the normal adult size, when 
their weight became stationary and remained so. When 
such animals were given the stock diet of our rat colony 
they promptly grew another ounce or two. Obviously 
there was something lacking, and it was in the fatty 
fraction of ordinary foods. Mr. Martin has discovered 
two sources of fats which when added to the purified 
diet cause a prompt gain of weight just as does the 
good diet of natural foods. Ordinary fats such as olive 
oil or corn oil, perilla oil, etc. do not cause the animals 
to grow on to adult size. 

It may well be that there are one or two more water- 
soluble vitamins, but I am convinced that all the fat- 
soluble vitamins have been discovered. At any rate we 
are nearing the end of vitamin discoveries. J have listed 
vitamins A, B,C, D, E, F, G, and glutathione, and the 
new fat-soluble factor—nine in all, about which we know 
a considerable amount. If we assume that only eight 
amino acids are indispensable, and that there are neces- 
sary twelve inorganic elements and nine vitamins, to- 
gether with a source of the sugar glucose, we have thirty 
simple chemical substances necessary in adequate diet. If 
the remaining four amino acids not yet sufficiently studied 
prove to be essential, then the number of nutrients is 
thirty-four. It is probable that one or two other inorgan- 
ic elements are necessary in the diet, and possible that 
there are one or two more vitamins not yet character- 
ized. It will be apparent that when the chapter on nutri- 
tional research is written in its final form, it will be 
shown that an adequate diet must provide approximate- 
ly thirty-five simple substances, with which the chemist 
will be familiar. 


OW IT is also apparent that if we had these thirty 
or more substances in large amounts so that we 
could make up thirty or more diets, each containing all 
but one essential, and in no case lacking in the same nu- 
trient, animals fed these experimental diets would all 
suffer malnutrition, and all would show a different set 
of symptoms. In other words there are possible thirty 
or more specific deficiency diseases. We have seen only 
ten or eleven of these conditions, but others will eventu- 
ally be produced. 
The inorganic deficiency diseases, so far as we know 
then, are of great interest. Deficiency of iodine causes 
goiter, a disease found in many large geographic areas. 
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Deficiency of iron or of copper causes anemia, due to 
deficiency of the red blood pigment. 

Deficiency of calcium or of phosphorus or both, in- 
terferes with the calcification of the bones, and calcium 
deficiency causes tetany, a condition not infrequently 
seen in infants and in lactating women. Milk secretion 
demands the output of a large amount of both calcium 
and phosphorus. The lack of vitamin D aggravates this 
situation. 

Deficiency of manganese does not interfere with 
growth or reproductive power in the female rat, but the 
mammary glands do not secrete milk and the maternal 
instinct is lost. Males deprived of manganese become 
sterile after about ninety days. 

Deficiency of magnesium causes a unique kind of 
tetany caused by a fall of this element in the blood. 

We are now studying the disturbance of body chemis- 
try which results from deficiency of sodium, and the re- 
sults are very spectacular. There is an extraordinary 
leaking out of calcium and phosphorus from the body. 


W HAT we know about the properties of our ordin- 
ary food-stuffs, we know in terms of what they 
provide of the thirty known simple nutrients. Most of 
our important foods have been assayed for their content 
of the more important food principles. One of the most 
interesting facts brought to light is the failure of animals 
restricted to a diet of cereals, tuber and root vegetables, 
and fruits. No combination or no complexity of a diet 
derived from these sources will support optimal health 
because they all have certain deficiencies in common. 
The leaf of the plant on the other hand is complete nu- 
tritionally in a qualitative sense, although not well bal- 
anced in all respects. Many kinds of grazing animals 
have subsisted for many generations solely on the leaves 
of plants. 

No single food is ideally constituted for the main- 
tenance of normal nutrition in the higher animals. If 
but a single food-stuff is provided, an animal can thrive 
best on the edible leaves, provided it is herbivorous and 
can eat sufficient bulky food. Such substances can be 
eaten only in inadequate amount by omnivorous ani- 
mals such as man, the rat, pig etc. These latter could 
survive longest if fed egg alone, or milk alone, or a 
glandular organ such as liver or kidney. Of course the 
monotony of such a restricted diet would make it unsuit- 
able. In egg, liver, and kidney, the phosphorus is too 
high and the calcium too low for best results. Milk is 
too poor in iron and sometimes in copper, and also in 
vitamin B. So even our most complete foods are defi- 
cient in one or more respects. The varied diet has found 
favor as the result of experience, and this is justified by 
scientific research. 

Interest in applied nutritional science centers, there- 
fore, on the effectiveness of combinations of foods, such 
that the deficiencies of one will be made good by an- 
other. From what has been said it will be apparent that 
variety, although a factor in safety, is not a guarantee 
of adequacy of the diet. There are certain combina- 
tions of foods which are of special value in respect to 
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completeness for the support of optimal nutrition, These 
deserve more consideration from the public than they 
are now receiving. 

In 1919 I pointed out that milk, eggs, and the leafy 
vegetables occupy a unique position among our common 
foods, and designated them the protective foods. In some 
respects meats, especially the glandular organs, deserye 
to be included in this group. They are protective foods 
because they are so constituted as to make good the de- 
ficiencies of almost everything else we are likely to eat. 
As supplemental foods these have no equals. 

The best policy in America is to build the diet around 
one quart of milk daily, and to include eggs and meats 
each once daily. Two servings of salads daily and at 
least one serving of a leafy vegetable should be the rule. 
If this precept is complied with the rest of the diet may 
be planned with a view to making it as appetizing as 
possible, for one cannot go far wrong if this plan js 
followed. 

The question of the provision of vitamin D is a prom- 
inent one at present. It is universally conceded that all 
infants should have a daily allowance of this substance. 
Cod-liver oil is the best known source, but there are 
now on the market a number of fish-liver oils which are 
just as satisfactory, but are probably not superior to it. 
Halibut-liver oil is much richer in both vitamins A and D 
than is cod-liver oil, so the protective dose is smaller. 


HERE are known five kinds of antirachitic substances, 

which have been already noted. Viosterol is effective 
in the prevention or cure of rickets in infants, as is also 
the concentrate of cod-liver oil. If the diet of the child 
provides sufficient vitamin A, viosterol appears to be as 
good as fish-liver oil. 

There is much interest now in the vitaminization of 
foods. I have approved of the vitaminization of milk, 
either by fortification with viosterol or cod-liver oil con- 
centrate, provided the daily dosage is adequate and not 
too high. We are still uncertain as to what number of 
units of vitamin D a quart of milk should contain. By 
irradiation it is not possible to put more than about fifty- 
five units into a quart. This unitage is sufficient to pro- 
tect most infants and children against defects of bone 
development (rickets). It would probably be best to 
have a higher unitage, which can easily be obtained by 
using cod-liver oil concentrate or viosterol. 

There is still debate as to whether adults should have 
an additional supply of vitamin D over what they get in 
the eggs they eat (the egg being the only food which 
contains appreciable amounts of vitamin D), and through 
exposure to sunshine. It is probable that most adults 
who work indoors would be benefited by extra vitamin 
D, especially during the colder months, particularly if 
they live in cities where the smoke screens out most of 
the ultraviolet rays. There is no question, I believe, 
that expectant and nursing mothers require more vita- 
min D than they get from their food. They should take 
regularly some source of the vitamin. For the adult it 
would be desirable to add vitamin D to bread, which is 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Some Studies in the Sculpture of Athletes 


R. TAIT McKENZIE, M.D., LL.D., R.C.A. 


President of the American Academy of Physical Education, J. William White Research Professor of Physical Education, 


Introduction 


University of Pennsylvania 


form. The figure was modelled from life showing him 


impressions that come to him from the life by which him when at rest. 


[in ARTIST instinctively reflects and records the 


he is surrounded, and so he becomes the unconscious 


historian of his epoch.* 

In an age of athleticism 
such as that in which we 
live it is natural that one 
who has been associated 
with the examination of ath- 
letes, and who has lived 
among them watching their 
unconscious poses as_ they 
practice and compete, should 
turn to this field of expres- 
sion. 

The following studies have 
been made to continue a 
long series of studies and 
sketches that have occupied 
my time and attention for 
the last thirty years. 


William A. Carr—Portrait- 
Statue, Scale One-half Life 
Size 
The portrait statue of Wil- 
liam A. Carr records the 
achievement of a remarkable 
athlete who is also a grad- 
uate of the University of 

Pennsylvania. 

His 400-meters run in 46.2 
seconds at Los Angeles in 
competition against the 
world at the celebration of 
the tenth modern Olympiad 
in 1932 is one of the out- 
standing feats in modern 
athletics. It is fitting then 
that the small boned slight 
figure with its well balanced 
muscular development of 
this fine, nervous, high 
strung, sensitive young ath- 
lete should be _ portrayed 
and preserved in sculptural 


*Presented at the meeting oi the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation in Pittsburgh, April 26, 1935. 


William A. Carr, portrait statue (Dr. R. Tait McKenzie) 





in an easy, relaxed, standing position characteristic of 


He wears the light running dress and the Olympic 


shield that he wore in com- 
petition, and is shod with 
spiked running shoes rein- 
forced by a strip of adhesive 
tape around the instep. The 
statue is one-half life size, 
and is finely cast in bronze 
by the Cire Perdue process. 
It was founded on a small 
sketch ten inches in height 
in the J. William White 
Collection. 

In addition to this care- 
fully studied portrait-statue 
a sketch study twelve 
inches in height was made 
of him in full stride showing 
the peculiarities of his sfyle 
which was marked by a long 
forward reach of the leg and 
a somewhat restricted move- 
ment of the arms much less 
than that of the average 
runner and mostly from side 
to side rather than forward 
and backward. It is one of 
a long series of studies of 
athletic action made at the 
University of Pennsylvania 
throughout a number of 
years and now housed in the 
J. William White Collection 
in the Hutchinson Gymna- 
sium. 

The custom of making 
portrait statues of famous 
athletes is not new. It orig- 
inated in Greece during the 
period when the great ath- 
letic festivals were held at 
Olympia, Delphi, Nemea, 
and the Isthmus especially 
during the outburst of na- 
tional exultation following 
the repulse of the Persians, 
and the collections at Delphi 
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209. A BALL GAME, Attic b.-f. lekythos. Late 6th century. Oxford, Ashi a 
Museum, 260. A bearded man prepares to throw a rather large ball. ‘Three youths 
mounted pick-a-back are ready to catch it. Between two of them is inscribed xélevooy,, 
A Ball Game ‘Give the order’, the application of which (3 not clear. A similar scene oceurs-on 
f Attic ’ b.-f. amphora in the B.M. 182, where the man throwing the ball is seated. On the B.M, 
ners ' krater E. 467 satyrs are depicted playing the same game. See P. Gardner, Gki Vy; 
4 y picted ases 
Lekythos in the Asiimolean, 260 





Statue of 
Agias by Lysippus 


A Hockey Game, Greek 
marble panel 





A Ball Game, Greek 
marble panel 
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Passing the Baton (Dr. R. Tait McKenzie) 


and Olympia must have been very large before they were 
destroyed or carried off to Rome. Practically none of 
them has survived if we except the portrait of Agias, 
ascribed to Lysippus, and possibly the Apoxyomenos 
from the same school of sculpture. 

Our information is mostly from contemporary writers 
and poets, notably Pindar, whose epinicia or hymns of 
victory celebrate the feats of these champions who be- 
came national heroes. Even the coinage of Syracuse cel- 
ebrates an Olympic victory in the chariot race by the 
noble design of their duodecadrachm. 

Organized athletics were confined to the Greek world, 
barbarians being excluded, 


revival has been comparatively neglected. No statue 
commemorates the celebration of the Tenth Modern 
Olympiad at Los Angeles in 1932, incomparably the 
greatest and most beautiful festival ancient or modern 
up to the present time. 

The recording of our athletics has been left to the 
sports columns of the daily newspaper and the snapshots 
for the Sunday newspapers for the most part; and seri- 
ous artists have too often been content to echo the past 
or follow a year or two behind the experiments of the 
abstractionists, the distortionists and other ‘ists’? who 
have been dragging art in the dirt of Europe. 

Here is a vital phase of 


but now they are partici- William A. Carr, running, sketch (Dr. R. Tait McKenzie) our modern life that cries 


pated in by Jew and Greek 
and barbarians of all col- 
ors from black to white. 
The Modern Olympic 
Games celebrated at Ath- 
ens 1892 largely through 
the efforts of Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin have contin- 
ued with but one interrup- 
tion (1916) to the present 
time, and the Eleventh 
Modern Olympiad will be 
celebrated in Berlin in 
1936. The association of 
sport with art has then an 
ancient parallel, and the 
stadium at Berlin is al- 
ready decorated with por- 
trait statues of famous 
German athletes, while in 
Italy the new stadium at 
Rome is enriched by a 
Statue presented by each 
province, nearly eighty in 
number, a prominent part 
of the architectural scheme. 
In America the artistic 
side of this great athletic 





for interpretation prefera- 
bly in plastic form. The 
sportsman needs the artist, 
for if the technique and 
beauty of our present 
sports are to be preserved 
for the future it must be 
by him alone. 


Passing the Baton—A 
Plaque in Low Relief— 
(50.5” x 15”) 


In 1934 the University 
of Pennsylvania celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the “‘Penn- 
sylvania Relay Carnival.” 

This carnival which has 
grown into the greatest 
athletic féte after the 
modern Olympic Games 
has long been an interna- 
tional event. It derived its 
name and significance from 
"> _—swtthe great number of relay 


“= races in which a baton is 
& 2 passed from runner to 


ink. = gia ti 
{Sa ™ runner by teams of four. 
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For two days the track at Franklin Field has seen 
flights of school boys from public, grammar, high, pa- 
rochial, and preparatory schools and academies scurry- 
ing around the cinder track in races varying in distance 
with the age of the competitors. The carnival culminates 
in the intercollegiate championship races in which each 
contestant covers anywhere from 100 yards to one mile. 
Teams from the universities of England and France as 
well as from America have made athletic history on 
Franklin Field in these events, and as a result of a visit 
by an English university team, the Achilles Club was 
formed in England of Oxford and Cambridge graduates 
to cultivate and cel- 
ebrate in London re- 
lay races of the same 
kind. 

From the specta- 
tor’s point of view 
the interest never 
flags. Oneneverknows 
how the fortune of 
the team may vary 
as a new member re- 
ceives the baton and 
starts out against an- 
other set of oppo- 
nents fresh like him- 
self. It is the act of 
passing it which has 
inspired this frieze, 
which consists of 
eight figures of four 
teams. 

The leading figure 
is well away grasping 
the baton in _ his 
right hand. He has 
already changed it 
from his left. His 
partner is slowing up 
after delivering it. 

The second figure is running easily, his head turned 
backward, his arm outstretched to receive the baton 
which is in the hands of his partner who finishes his lap 
in midstride, both arms extended reaching forward with 
the baton and backward with his free hand. 

In the third team the baton is being received in the 
orthodox method taught by all good coaches, the elbow 
up, the forearm down, and the hand cupped to receive it. 
This position enables the runner to get into his stride 
more quickly, but it is seldom observed in the excitement 
of a race especially among young athletes who are not 
well schooled. 

In the last pair the tired athlete who brings up the 
end of the procession is almost completely exhausted. 
His head is back and his arms are up in the position so 
characteristic of this condition. They call it “climbing 
the ladder.” His impatient partner is up on his toes 
with outstretched fingers eagerly awaiting his arrival. 
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The composition presents certain characteristics that 
are of artistic interest. Three main horizontal lines are 
essential to the forward flow of the movement; the line 
of the upper arms which rises at either end, dips and 
then rises in the center; the more broken line of the 
other arms; and the line of the upraised rear legs which 
echoes the line of the arms. The lines of the legs curye 
forward and upward rising along the bodies to the heads. 
Towards the center of the panel a pyramidal composi- 
tion is suggested by the lines of the central figures re. 
énforced by the setback, showing the runner in front and 
the one behind it. The idea of the “relay” is not ney, 
It is based on the 
torch races of Athens 
which had a religious 
origin and signifi- 
cance, being due 
probably to the pass- 
ing of the sacred fire 
from runner to run- 
ner in lighting the 
altar fires at some 
distant shrine. 

According to E. 
Norman Gardiner, 
the torch race among 
the Greeks was real- 
ly a ritual perform- 
ance, the object be- 
ing to bring the pure 
new fire as quickly 
as possible to the al- 
tar, but in many 
Greek states, partic- 
ularly in Athens, 
torch races were fre- 
quent and a small 
marble panel in the 
British Museum 
shows one of these 
relay teams of eight 
runners with their trainers receiving the torch from Ar- 
temis Benda. In the Louvre is a vase showing the actual 
passing of the torch from one runner to another. The 
team race described in Agamemnon was a relay race. 
The teams represented the different tribes, and the mem- 
bers of each team were posted at intervals along the 
course. In Athens they sometimes burlesqued it by hav- 
ing torch races in which the runner had to keep his 
torch alight; very much as in the egg and spoon race 
the runner must arrive with the egg still in the spoon 
which is held between his teeth. Their efforts to do this 
furnished entertainment to the spectators who no doubt 
followed them with jeers or encouragement throughout 
their course. 

The modern baton which replaces the torch is regu- 
lated in size and shape being not more than 11.81 inches 
or 300 millimeters in length and 4.724 inches or 120 
millimeters in circumference, of a weight not less than 
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1.764 ounces or 50 grammes, and the material either of 
hollow wood, a tube, or fibre. 

We look with interest at some of the Greek panels 
recently excavated showing ball games and hockey play- 
ers. We admire their beauty and speculate on their 
meaning. They are discussed by scholars, archaeologists, 
and artists. Through them alone we get some hazy idea 
of the sports and games carried on at that time. It may 
be that a panel such as this, when our present civiliza- 
tion has disappeared and our sports and games with it, 
may give a clue to one event at least in this period of 
athletic revival which will help artists, archaeologists, 
and scholars to re- 
construct what to us 
is a familiar scene. 


“Invictus” —Study 
of Boxer Taking 
Count. Size, half life 


This figure, sturdy, 
compact, and power- 
ful, shows a_ boxer 
down on one knee 
resting while the ref- 
eree counts the ten 
seconds allowed him 
before being counted 
out. He is well un- 
der control, and at 
the count of nine will 
be able to spring to 
his feet and continue 
the battle. 

On his hands are 
the regulation four- 
ounce boxing gloves 
as worn at the pres- 
ent time in competi- 
tion, a contrast to the 
thongs with which the 


Romans with its rawhide straps and metal reinforcement 





Medallion, “Three Punters” (Study by Dr. R. Tait McKenzie) ' 


Greek boxers protected their hands, familiar to all stu- 
dents of the Hellenic vases, or the deadly caestus of the 
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made to cut and disfigure. The hand of the modern 
boxer is further protected by strips of tape so wound 
as to support the bones, but light enough to go under 
the glove without interference. 

The use of gloves or “mufflers” as they were originally 
called began with Broughton in 1747, and changed the 
style of fighting, allowing the swinging blows that would 
be ruinous to the unprotected hand, and placing a pre- 
mium on skill, just as dividing the battle by rounds of 
three minutes each with a minute rest changed the rough 
and tumble of the London prize ring into the orderly 
scientific contest of the present day. 


“The Punters”— 
50 inches Diameter 


The kicking of the 
football is the motif 
for this composition 
in low relief of three 
figures in a circular 
medallion. 

It shows three va- 
riations of the same 
action which is char- 
acterized by a wide 
range of individuali- 
ty in different play- 
ers especially in the 
position of the arms. 
The figures occupy 
an irregular triangle. 

Two of the play- 
ers follow intently 
the flight of the ball 
they have just 
kicked. The third 
has lowered his head 
and one arm, while 
the central figure, a 
left-footed kicker, 
has brought down 
both arms flexing the elbows in sharp contrast to the 
tense outstretched arms of the player behind him. At 
their feet lies a football of the official size and shape. 
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What Are the Possibilities of 





Coeducational Physical Education 


WINIFRED VAN HAGEN 


Division of Health and Physical Education, 
State Department of Education, California 


wheels of daily living should begin in the earlier 

years of life. Taught and practiced then they be- 
come as fundamentally a part of the individual’s person- 
ality as the other mechanical habits of living, such as 
walking, talking, and sleeping. Automatically, the little 
courtesies will occur that leave the recipient with a feel- 
ing of refreshment and uplift—-the ego is satisfied. Much 
unhappiness and emoiional disturbance for adults is due 
to the fact that they do not know what is socially the 
correct thing to do in a given situation, when humans 
work or play together. 

The habit of consideration for others can not be started 
too early. It.should be well established before children 
start to school, so fundamentally in the beginning it is 
a home responsibility. The fact remains, however, that 
many. adults who have been educated in our public 
schools did not receive from their parents or teachers 
such specific: training, and as a result have no back- 
ground with which to meet the situation in an adequate 
way when trying to help their own children. 

Our teacher-training institutions have been and are 
now at fault, in that they give so much time to the 
mastering of book knowledge and vocational techniques 
that little or no time is left in which the future teach- 
ers may master table customs, dance and musical, street 
and party courtesies, not to mention the mere fact of 
training in the usual customs that should prevail when 
meeting with others. The deans of women, usually alone, 
are given and struggle with the problem, but the powers 
that be, in most instances, fail to schedule hours for 
such specific training. Students would welcome oppor- 
tunity to study, and then gain the ease of manner and 
unconsciousness of self, which come as a result of doing 
over and over again the niceties of behavior that they 
wish to acquire. 

Probably in no phase of the school life is there greater 
opportunity to practice the amenities that make life the 
happier for their observation than during the physical 
education periods, provided the boys and girls are per- 
mitted to work together. 

Custom, to date, has sent the boys to one area of the 
school for their physical education, the girls to another. 
Not even during inclement weather has any vision been 
shown in arranging for them to use together the gymna- 
sium or auditorium facilities. 

In the elementary grades, high school, and college, 


Ties ot in the social usages that help to oil the 


in Secondary Schools ? 


teachers should select and organize an activity program 
in which boys and girls play together frequently. Ip 
the lower grades this custom should be a daily occyr. 
rence, and in the upper grades should be scheduled not 
less frequently than once a week, preferably more often. 

For numerous years the girls’ program in physical 
education, as against the boys’, has been much the richer 
in content offerings. Scheduled time has been provided 
for the study and practice of individual and dual, as 
well as team games—activities useful and pleasurable 
now—as well as offering continued activity, joy, and fun 
during the swiftly oncoming years of adulthood. 

Until the problem of competitive athletics for boys is 
more seriously studied, from the educational and not 
from the “spectatoritis” or “honor-to-the-school” point 
of view (meaning town publicity and advertisement), 
there will not be time or opportunity to give thought 
to this major problem of making possible for all boys 
the instruction in single and dual games; neither will 
there be time to organize boy and girl groups for in- 
struction, with training in leisure-time pursuits. 


N SPITE of the above statements, it is a pleasure to 

report that some headway is being made. A growing 
number of schools, high and elementary, are scheduling 
facilities, faculties, and physical education periods, so that 
boys and girls together now have frequently repeated 
experiences in studying leisure-time activities, and the 
social customs that are part of them. 

During 1930-31 the Abraham Lincoln High School of 
Los Angeles, at the suggestion of the principal, Dr. Ethel 
Percy Andrus,’ “undertook an experiment of their com- 
bined physical education departments in which the nor- 
mal social situation of boy and girl together would be 
maintained and the content would be avocational in 
nature.” Archery, golf, tennis, and social dancing were 
offered. Boys and girls were permitted to elect and 
study, during two of the five weekly periods in physical 
education, one of the above activities, each of which 
has an appeal for use in adult living. 

The most popular classes were those in social danc- 
ing—open to all pupils, but required of none. Early 
outcomes were: improved personal appearance for the 
students and social ease, both boys and girls overcoming 
their extreme bashfulness. 

The students gave absolute attention to their in- 
structors and there was no “horseplay.”’ One had only 
to see their faces to realize the keen enjoyment of both 
the students and the instructors. 


1 “Carry-Over Sports Program,” Staff of the Physical Education 
Departments, Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles, California 
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Campbell Union High School, by a different method, 
met the problem of providing training for its students 
in social skills and courtesies, needed where persons 
gather together for dancing. Principal D. H. Cramer 
and members of the Board of Education, knowing that 
the young people of the school were acquiring standards 
and ideals from attendance at road houses and dance 
halls, sent a notice home that, by their authority, a 
certified teacher in social dancing would conduct a social 
dancing class on Friday afternoon for an hour; the school 
day would close fifteen minutes earlier and the school 
busses would be held. Practically all parents permitted 
their children to have the instruction, and as a result the 
school parties which followed were very successful. It 
is hoped that this will be an annual custom. 

University High of Oakland has made Friday elective 
day. Three choices are possible: archery, social dancing, 
and games. For archery the school has twenty bows, 
two students being assigned to a bow. This fall they will 
have additional bows suitable to the strength of the boys. 
Social dancing is given each period of the day. As many 
girls are assigned to each class as there are boys signed 
up for the instruction. Some classes have as many as 
sixty boys, others as few as nine. 

Claremont Junior High, Oakland, is doing some in- 
tensely interesting work with coeducational classes in 
social dancing. Those who took part in the social danc- 
ing instruction given at the institute session in Oakland 
last Fall, by four boys and four girls from this school, 
will not forget the ease, poise, and dignity with which 
they demonstrated, taught, and corrected, approximately 
one hundred and twenty-five grown-ups. 

At the present time it is the women of the schools 
who teach the dancing activities, the men helping with 
the games. (Of course there are exceptions.) This is 
far from being an ideal arrangement, but throughout the 
state it is the usual custom. Men now in service, and 
those preparing to enter the teaching profession, have 
not been, and are not being, trained in teaching tech- 
niques of the dance, including folk and social dancing. 
This lack of training is a real handicap to their best effi- 
ciency as leaders of youth. It has been reported that an 
administrator has announced that no physical educa- 
tion men in his department need expect advancement, 
unless they can handle the rhythmical program for their 
boys. This is indicative of the way the wind is blowing. 


Rovs and girls who are temporarily or permanently 
handicapped very especially need the thrill of ac- 
quiring and perfecting skill in games suited to their 
particular limitations. The experience of team member- 
ship, with all the responsibility and discipline in good 
sportsmanship that such membership should entail, as 
well as the joy of a contest finely played, should be among 
their experiences. They need the satisfaction that re- 
sults from playing various types of activities suitable 
for leisure-time hours, at or away from school. 

For these and other reasons, the Division of Physical 
and Health Education recommends that no students be 
excused from physical education. If rest seems advisable, 
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such shall be prescribed, but as soon as possible the 
students should be assigned to study less active games. 
It is further recommended that they learn the rules of 
the games being played by the usual classes. To assign 
them to umpire, referee, keep time, and keep the score, 
is one means of building up their ego and feeling of 
success. The academic and emotional satisfaction which 
results for students, in fully understanding games played 
or watched, will be invaluable, not only now but during 
adult years. Such knowledge leads to greater comrade- 
ship between boys and girls, men and women, husbands 
and wives, parents and children. 

The objectives of the program for any student or 
group of students, temporarily or permanently handi- 
capped, are: (1) to build up the morale of the individu- 
als who because of a handicap are apt to feel that they 
are “down and outers”—different from other folk; (2) 
to return those on a limited program to the regular pro- 
gram of activities as soon as the handicap may be im- 
proved or removed; (3) to give all such students a chance 
to acquire skill in games, as the pleasure experienced 
may result in the continuation of play activities after 
normal school days are ended; (4) to help students de- 
velop attitudes toward their own health problems that 
will enable them so to organize and engineer their daily 
living as to conserve their strength and develop emo- 
tional stability; (5) to develop recreational habits that 
will be constructive, wholesome, and satisfying. 

It is entirely possible to arrange boy-and-girl groups 
for these students so that they may study and enjoy dif- 


ferent activities together. A partial list of the activities . 


they might do together are: (1) games that may be 
played on a table, or in which small objects are thrown 
toward a game board or diagram, while the students are 
seated such as Airway games, Babe Ruth baseball game, 
bean bag bowling, bull in the china shop, canball, 
conette, crokay (table), do-do ball, hang-it game, indoor 
tetherball, jolly tumblers, kanuk, poosh-m-up, ring-o- 
lett, ring the chair leg, smiling faces, spin the ring, table 
baseball, whirr; (2) games with darts such as bolo-nette, 
darts, dart baseball, dart-mor game, hearts and darts, 
poppin ball, riflery, smithy target game; (3) games 
played with equipment or with a diagram drawn on the 
floor such as bean bag bowling, bean bag toss, boccie- 
indoors, boloball, bridgeball, bull board, croquet, ding 
dong bell, duck pin bowling, floor baseball, lucky strike 
bowling game, golf putting indoors using Wilson’s put- 
ting discs; (4) more vigorous games that this group may 
enjoy together are archery, battledore, and shuttlecock, 
bonarro, bowling on the green, clock golf, codeball on 
the green, deck shuffle board, deck tennis, diabolo, disco, 
fly casting, lawn bowls, paddle tennis, pig-in-the-hole, 
ping-pong, quoits, rhythms of various kinds—folk, so- 
cial, and square and longway dances; sail-o-rett, six-hole 
basketball, tetherball, volleyball doubles. 


Sg the boys and girls who may enjoy vigorous play, 

the following are suggestive of the activities that they 

may enjoy together: archery, badminton, basket end ball, 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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By 
R. W. BARDWELL 


Superintendent of Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 


pecting it to be of a practical nature. I shall try my 

best to make it that.* In fact, for me to attempt to 
go into the theory, the philosophical principles which 
underlie your field, or to discuss the technical matters 
having to do with the techniques which enable you to 
bring those principles into operation, would be the height 
of folly—for two reasons, first, my inability to discuss 
such matters with any advantage to you, and second, be- 
cause I know from a glance at the program which you 
have participated in during these days of your meeting 
that these items have been well covered by those who 
are competent to discuss them. So in the brief time 
allotted to me I am going to tell you what I think the 
teacher of physical education should be and do in order 
to fulfill what I consider to be his function on the staff 
of a public school system. 


Fics the title of this talk I know that you are ex- 


IRST, let me give you a point of view, or rather a 

kindred and sympathetic feeling for the administrator 
in the public school. The successful school administra- 
tor, and I might add the able and efficient administrator 
(for the two are not always synonymous), is a man who 
must be able to look in two directions at the same time. 
First he must have a keen eye for scanning the situation 
in which his school renders its service. There he sees 
all the forces, good and bad, favorable and unfavorable, 
that seethe back and forth in any social grouping. He 
sees the homes, the general community, and the business 
community. He notes whence the pupils come to the 
doors of his school and he observes where they go when 
they have completed the period of schooling. And as he 
scans the horizon in this direction he must see relation- 
ships and acquire a sense of value for that which happens. 
He sees the vacant spots where things should have 
happened that did not. He sees the slums and dirt as 
well as the clean and beautiful. Upon this evaluation he 
builds a program for improving the services of the 
schools. 

And that brings me to the other direction towards 
which the school administrator must be constantly look- 
ing. This is back into the inner workings of the insti- 
tution for which he is held responsible. Here he sees 
many fine, conscientious people working. Just what are 
the values of each portion of the highly complicated 


* A paper presented before the Student Section of the Mid-West 
District Association Convention, April, 1935, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


What | Expect of a Teacher 


of Physical Education 






effort? Are there some who are working on a job that 
has little relation to values that the administrator segs 
when he looks in the other direction? Are there others 
who work in a small groove and see a minimum of re. 
lationship or connection between what they do with the 
child and what others are doing? Are these narrow. 
groove workers not only oblivious to what others on the 
staff have done or are doing, but are they equally blind 
to what this child whom they have now is going to do in 
the future? These are some of the questions that face 
the school administrator as he turns his line of vision 
back upon the inner workings of his own organization. 


F THIS brief description of the position of the school ad- 

ministrator has elicited something of your sympathy, 
may I go now into a discussion of the subject “What | 
Expect of a Physical Education Teacher.” I believe 
that you will see the practical implications. 

First, I am going to assume that any person who has 
prepared himself to teach in the physical education de- 
partment of a school has mastered the technical knowl- 
edge related to the development of a sound body and the 
principles of healthful living. The evidence that a person 
has successfully completed the courses of instruction in 
any one of the many colleges and universities now pre- 
paring men and women to teach in the field of physical 
education is sufficient to assure me that this matter of 
technical training has been amply taken care of. 

After that evidence has been submitted, what will be 
the first thing that I will want to know of a prospective 
candidate for a teaching placement? The answer to 
this question has to do with one of the directions in 
which the administrator has to look. 

I will want to know whether the prospective physical 
education teacher knows the world which he and the 
school in which he may work are to serve. Is he able to 
look with the administrator at that world and see with 
some degree of insight the situation which obtains there— 
the forces that are operating, the influences that are build- 
ing up and improving the opportunity and capacity for 
men to live a wholesome, healthful life, those other influ- 
ences that are tearing down and making impossible de- 
sirable living conditions? Is he able to see how these in- 
fluences are affecting the very program that he attempts 
to build within the school? Does he know how to proceed 
in giving aid and encouragement to those influences that 
are for the good of men, and at the same time receive aid 
in the promotion of the work that he is doing in the 
school world? 

This is the information I would like to have regard- 
ing every candidate, even the man who is a specialist in 
coaching small-group competitive sports. For I am con- 
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vinced that a highly successful victory-coach, if he does 
not have that understanding and appreciation of the 
social-health factors in his community and the relation- 
ship of the school to those factors may do more ultimate 
harm to the cause of physical education in our schools 
than he will do good. A narrow, self-centered, highly 
competitive spirit has a contagious aspect. It may at 
first be confined to the one individual, the selfish, pub- 
licity-hungry coach; but gradually it spreads to an en- 
tire group. I have seen a whole community laid waste 
by this blight, started by the rapacious quality of one 
man but projected as a community tradition long after 
the guilty one had departed from the scene. 

On the other hand I have known a community that 
was changed for the better, and I believe permanently, 
because of one physical education instructor. This in- 
structor had a deep insight into the lives of the women 
of the community. She had an abiding faith in the allevi- 
ation that her work could bring into those lives. As a 
result a physical education teacher is still referred to in 
that community as the one who brought much of joy and 
happiness, not only because of a program of healthful, 
joyous activity, but also because the capacity among 
the women of that town for complete and joyous living 
had been increased. 

I do not know exactly what name to give to this im- 
portant quality in the physical education teacher which 
I have placed first. Some might call it social-conscious- 
ness. I call it a knowledge of life of our fellow beings 
and a realization of how much physical education can 
serve their fundamental needs. 


ECOND, I would like to be sure that the candidate I 
am recommending would not turn out to be one of 
those narrow-groove workers in the organization. This 
is a negative statement of a positive standard. I state 
it that way because I believe that in that form it has 
the most meaning. You are all familiar with the teacher 


‘ who sees in his job only the repetition year after year 


of the same routine. Putting the classes through the 
same established progression of steps, whether it be in 
geometry, Latin, or health instruction. I once knew a 
teacher of algebra who after having taught his subject 
for several years, not only narrowed his interest and 
effort down to the assignment in the quadratic equa- 
tion, but he built up certain peculiarities of form which 
he required in the statement of solution to a problem, 
and gradually came to a point where he would tolerate 
no variation from that form. Such narrowness in a sub- 
ject like mathematics is to be lamented. But a compar- 
able narrowness in physical education is tragic. I call 
it tragic because I can see vividly the difference between 
the narrow physical education teacher and the one with 
a broad outlook and an understanding of how the work 
in the physical education period can be naturally linked 
up with the daily life of the student. 

Who, for example, should assume initiative and lead- 
ership in setting a health standard for the daily program 
of every girl and boy in the school? 

Let us imagine that as a parent I observe flagrant 
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violations of the rules of health in the daily program 
which the school has established for my child. Work 
periods that in their consecutive length insure overfatigue. 
Rest periods that are too long and not at the time they 
are needed. Short periods for lunch. Excessive physical 
activity at the wrong time, especially immediately fol- 
lowing the lunch period. 

Let us imagine, I say, that I am a parent who ob- 
serves these violations of the obvious rules of healthful 
living. Upon whom do I place the blame? The average 
parent does not particularize. He blames the school as 
a whole. The administrator is the symbol. He receives 
the well-warranted attack. The blame for such a condi- 
tion probably rests on a number of factors, the most im- 
portant of which is the unwillingness of the community 
to meet the cost of establishing a school program that 
not only safeguards but positively promotes the health 
of every student in the school. Whose responsibility is 
it to arouse the community to the point where the citi- 
zens will make such an expenditure? 

Of course this is essentially the job of the administra- 
tor. But here is where the physical education instructor 
comes in. What a tremendous help a real, broad-gauged 
physical education teacher can be in this situation! And 
how helpless and innocuous can be that narrow-grooved 
instructor who sees his task only within the four walls 
of the school gymnasium! 

This second quality which I would look for in the 
physical education candidate I call, for lack of a better 
term, breadth—a breadth of vision that sees within 
one’s task many roads leading out to many places. One 
of these is the realization that the administrator wel- 
comes the help that the physical education teacher can 
bring to the task of making each school day a health- 
giving day in the life of the growing child. 


HIRD, I would like to be sure that this person who is 

about to become a teacher in our physical education 
department is one who can and will participate in the 
interests common to the members of the whole teaching 
staff. I am convinced that this quality is necessary before 
real, genuine cooperation can be secured from these 
other teachers. And how necessary is this healthy, gen- 
uine cooperation of all teachers to a physical education 
program! It is my belief that the ideal school is that 
in which every member of the academic teaching staff 
cooperates actively in the physical education program 
of the school. I believe that this is true not only because 
of the benefits accruing to the pupils but, and possibly 
more important, because of the increase in vitality and 
zest for living which such cooperation gives to the aca- 
demic teacher. 

But such cooperation is not “just born and growed” 
like the immortal Topsy. When you find a school that 
has such cooperation, you will find a master teacher of 
physical education, one who not only teaches children 
successfully, but one who has imbued his fellow teachers 
with all the wonderful possibilities of a complete physi- 
cal education program. 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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iw years Americans have marvelled 


The Youth at and at the same time envied the 
Hostel simple and natural recreational life ex- 
Movement 


pressed by the hiking expeditions of 
European young people, particularly 
the Wandervoegel or “migrating birds” of Germany and 
Austria. Now, however, a similar movement in this 
country has been consummated. Informally, of course, 
we have long been accustomed to such hiking trips; but 
many developments this past summer will serve to en- 
hance the comfort and increase the numbers of those 
taking part in them. 

As reported in rather complete articles in the New 
York Times for June 23 and 30, the American Youth 
Hostel Association was officially recognized by the In- 
ternational Youth Hostel Association in October, 1934, 
and became the eighteenth member of that organization. 
The movement in this country so far has been confined 
to New England where a loop of thirty-six hostels 
with fifteen-mile intervals has been made available along 
a four-hundred-mile trail through the inviting White 
and Green Mountains. A ceremony inaugurating the 
opening of this new hostel organization was held at Mt. 
Holyoke College campus in June, and this school was 
the host to the many wayfarers who were present. 

According to the reports the new “hikers’ inns” and 
the provisions for using their hospitality are patterned 
after the European system which is twenty-four years 
old and today comprises four thousand hostels. Over- 
night charges are nominal, amounting to only twenty-five 
cents, and there is an annual fee of one dollar which 
goes to the Association and which grants the member a 
hostel pass. This pass is honored internationally. Each 
hostel provides living arrangements for both boys and 
girls, men and women; there is an adult guardian for 
each of these groups: and there is a community dining 
and recreation hall. Home customs, hardly rules, have 
grown up which encourage the habit of early retiring 
and early rising, and also of wandering and sightseeing 
rather than lingering in any one vicinity. 
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So far, in this country, the financial assistance jn start. 
ing a hostel has come from interested individuals, and 
there have been no state aid or governmental grants. as 
is so commonly the practice in continental Europe. 

Some evidence of the interest in this outdoor Move. 
ment is shown by the number of letters received by Mr. 
and Mrs. Monroe Smith, the originators of the idea in 
America, who were instrumental in opening the first 
hostel in East Northfield, Massachusetts, late last {lj 
Furthermore, the National Park Service is active in Sup. 
port of this new idea and has stated its readiness to as. 
sist in developing hostels or hostel chains in this country, 
To this end it has studied the European hostel systems 
and has made available a report upon them. 

The hostel movement is another outgrowth of the 
very popular camping movement of today. This partic. 
ular inexpensive phase of camping has many appeals, 
both to those who participate and also to those who are 
accepting responsibilities for the promotion of healthfyl 
and wholesome recreation for our young people. The 
hiking experience is an educational one. It reflects a 
carry-over of the zest for exercise that is acquired jp 
meaningful class programs in physical education, and jt 
provides a new type of recreational adventure and appre- 
ciation—adventure in the form of new experiences, new 
surroundings, and new people with kindred interests; 
and appreciation in the form of healthful vacationing, 
self-reliant enterprise, close-ups of historical landmarks, 
and more intimate understanding of Nature’s ways with 
trees, birds, and flowers. Such appreciation will in turn 
bring new source material to enliven academic education, 
as well as a demand that academic teaching be more 
related to the enriching of the experiences of life. 

Some localities, more than others, have been favored 
with scenery and traditions that are conducive to con- 
stant delight and surprise for the hiker. These sections 
without doubt will be the first places for the youth hostel 
movement to find root and to grow. Nevertheless, it be- 
hooves all communities to anticipate their part in this 
enlarging chain of hiking centers and to “play up” those 
recreational and sight-seeing attractions which they pos- 
sess for the passing traveler. 






AST year a committee, of which A. 

The Lester Crapser was chairman, was 

New Life appointed to study the matter of life 

Membership memberships in the National Associa- 

tion. This committee made a very care- 

ful study of this proposal and presented a report at the 

Pittsburgh convention which was heartily approved. Al- 

though the provisions of this new membership as yet 

have been given little publicity, the Association already 
has four life members. 

The Life Membership was created on the basis of the 
payment of eighty dollars, the holder to have thereafter 
the continuing advantages of a Professional Member- 
ship in the Association. A practical aspect of the life 
membership is the provision it makes for a gradual pay- 
ment of this sum. Any sustaining member of the Asso- 
ciation is allotted five dollars of his annual fee toward 
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the Life Membership. In other words, it is recognized 
that of the ten dollars for sustaining membership, five 
dollars has been contributed out of professional interest 
to advance the progress of*the Association and the pro- 
fession it represents. The other five dollars of course 
covers as always the cost of professional membership. 
The Sustaining Membership, under this new interpreta- 
tion, offers a chance to obtain the Life Membership on a 
time payment basis for those who are interested in this 
possibility. 7 

The further generous provision that the credit from 
the Sustaining Membership shall be retroactive will be 
a benefit to those sustaining members whose support has 
been so valuable to the Association during the hard years 
of the depression, when so many curtailments were tak- 
ing place in practically every line of business endeavor. 


ECENT comments and writings of 
Safety leading authorities in the field of 
Education safety education indicate a conviction 
Responsibility that the departments of physical educa- 
tion in the schools are increasingly be- 
ing entrusted with the responsibility for safety teaching. 
According to these pronouncements, alertness and control 
of body, in other words, coordination, is one factor in 
the prevention of accidents, and such development 
should certainly be effected through physical education 
teaching. Then, too, it is pointed out that health in- 
struction is concerned with prevention of illness and of 
accident, and that first-aid instruction is receiving atten- 
tion in many of our progressive courses of study. More- 
over, safety in physical exercise, whether on the gym- 
nasium floor, the play field, or the athletic field, is 
especially the concern of the efficient physical education 
instructor. For these many reasons, it is argued, the 
physical education department carries a definite respon- 
sibility in regard to safety education, both through ad- 
ministration of safety measures and instruction, and 
through correlation of effort with other departments 
which are also working to the same end. 

The effects of safety education teaching in the school 
program are convincingly shown by the fact that since 
1922 when this type of instruction was first systematic- 
ally begun, the accidental death rate of children has 
declined 12 per cent whereas the accidental deaths of 
adults have increased 42 per cent. In further evidence, 
the automobile accidents of children increased only 20 
per cent as against 160 per cent for adults. Despite this 
showing, accidents are still the foremost cause of death 
among children of school age. Among the causes, motor 
vehicle accidents lead the list and there is a relationship 
here between accident time and out-of-school play time. 

The creating of interest in physical well-being, the at- 
tainment of physical skill and coordination, demonstra- 
tions of traffic-crossing regulations, demonstrations of 
first-aid and life-saving, precautions against injuries in 
all forms of physical exercise, provision of safe facilities 
for out-of-school play, and well-organized after-school 
programs of physical recreation, are all factors within the 
province of the physical education department, and to 
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the extent that they are effectively handled, progress is 
also being made in safety education. 

And now another possibility is open for the physical 
education teacher to contribute to the effectiveness of 
safety education in his or her school and community. 
The Education Division of the National Safety Council 
has just made available a number of lantern slides for 
educational meetings. With the aid of government relief 
funds through the CWA and FERA a slide series based 
on sixteen different subjects has been prepared. As 
samples of their subject matter, a few of the titles are 
listed, namely: Street and Highway Safety, Primary 
Play Safety, Safety in Swimming and Water Sports, 
and Prevention of Athletic Accidents. These collections 
of slides are deposited at clearing stations in the various 
states from which they may be borrowed quickly and 
conveniently. The Extension Divisions of many colleges 
and universities have recently been made depositories 
for the distribution of much of this pictorial material. 
Information as to local depositories may be obtained 
from the National Safety Council, at 1 Park Avenue, 
New York City. In addition to this lantern-slide ma- 
terial, the Education Division of the National Safety 
Council has a very rich collection of handbooks, pam- 
phlets, and posters available, free or at nominal cost, 
and in the course of the coming year many physical ed- 
ucators may find it opportune to use them in a renewed 
and vigorous campaign for safety education. 


N Cincinnati we have formed an or- 


An Amateur ganization that pays for the privilege 
Officials’ of helping others. It has entered the 
Association third year of its activity and appears 


to be doing nicely. 

The group is known as the Amateur Officials’ Associ- 
ation and is composed of business and professional men 
who are interested in promoting amateur athletics, es- 
pecially the so-called minor sports. Monthly meetings are 
held for the purpose of studying rules, changes in rules, 
and methods of increasing their efficiency as officials. Ex- 
perts in various fields of sport are brought in from time 
to time to address the group. Forty-five members pay 
dues to cover the secretary’s expenses and some light 
refreshments at meetings. 

During the past year, these men have accepted invita- 
tions to conduct 49 meets. The total number of officials 
used was 554. Among the list of activities were track 
and field, swimming, diving, competitive walking, wrest- 
ling, cross-country running, tennis, volleyball, and gym- 
nastics. No attempt has been made to handle football, 
basketball, and baseball, which are now being officiated 
by competent persons in a professional way. 

In addition to officiating at A.A.U., university, and 
local athletic club affairs, the members of this Associa- 
tion have given splendid service in the conduct of sports 
activities for the Cincinnati public and parochial schools. 
The formation of the Amateur Officials’ Association was 
a progressive step in the promotion of amateur sport in 
Greater Cincinnati—By W. K. Streit, Director of Phys- 
ical Education, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
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C. H. McCLOY, Vice-President 


Charles H. McCloy has been Research 
Professor of Anthropometry and Physical 
Education at the State University of Iowa 
since 1930. Previously, he had taught in 
various colleges and Y.M.C.A. positions in 
this country and in China. He is well 
known for his researches in the field of 
athletic testing, and his book, The Meas- 
Si urement of Athletic Power, is standard in 
ei} | this field. At present, Dr. McCloy is 
i chairman of two important A.P.E.A. com- 
mittees: the Committee on the Constitu- 
tion, and the Convention Set-Up Commit- 
tee. He has held many other positions .of 
I importance in the profession, including 
that of President of the Central District 
Physical Education Association, and at 

present is the newly elected Secretary of 
the American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation. 


£. D. MITCHELL, Re-elected Secretary- 
Editor 
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Introducing the 1935-36 Officers of the A. P. E. A. 





AGNES R. WAYMAN, President 

Our new president, Miss Agnes Wayman, 
is one of the outstanding women in phys- 
ical education today. She is Director of 
Physical Education at Barnard College, 
Columbia University, and her leadership 
in the profession has also been expressed 
through writing and in the committee re- 
sponsibilities and offices which she has 
held. Her writings include the well-known 
book, Education Through Physical Edu- 
cation, and articles in the Association’s 
publications, and other magazines. 

Miss Wayman was one of the founders 
of the Women’s Division of the National 
Amateur Athletic Federation in 1923, and 
she has served ever since on its Executive 
Committee. She has been a strong leader 
in the development of athletics for women 
and girls on a rational basis, and has 
served on the Women’s Athletic Section 
of the A.P.E.A. as well as on the Advisory 
Board of the Sportswoman, in both of 
which positions she has played an impor- 
tant part in establishing standards for 
women’s sports. ‘She has been forceful 
and courageous in presenting her view- 
point, and consequently is in demand as 
a speaker at professional meetings. 

Miss Wayman’s professional activities 
have also included educational work with 
the Girl Scouts of America, the Camp Fire 
Girls, and the Camp Directors’ Associa- 
tion and she has held important offices 
with the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Physical Education for College 
Women. 

In the American Physical Education As- 
sociation, Miss Wayman has been promi- 
nent as a Council member and committee 
chairman, and received the Association’s 
Honor Award in 1932. Last year, Miss 
Wayman was Chairman of the important 
Committee on General Policies, and at the 
same time worked as Chairman of the 
Committee on Permanent Historical Ex- 
hibits. 

With this background of experience and 
interest, Miss Wayman is indeed well 
qualified to lead our Association through 
the coming year. 





W. G. MOORHEAD, President-Elect 


William G. Moorhead is Director of 
Health and Physical Education in the state 


of Pennsylvania, and has received the 
Honor Award of the Association. Mr, 
Moorhead has had public school experi- 
ence in Iowa and Connecticut, and has 
been the directing force behind the great 
development of physical education in 
Pennsylvania during the past fifteen years, 

He has had numerous articles in par- 
ents’ and education magazines, and has 
been outstanding in interpreting the health 
and physical education program to laymen 
and educators. In recognition of his ef- 
fective work in this field his fellow-work- 
ers in the state honored him by presenting 
him with the first life membership in the 
A.P.E.A. Mr. Moorhead has served the 
National Association on numerous com- 
mittees, and has been active in his state 
and district associations. 


J. E. ROGERS, Reappointed Chairman 
of Field Service 
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Eighth Health Education Conference 
of the American Child Health Association 


By 
ETHEL PERRIN 


Associate Director, Educational Service, 
American Child Health Association 


Eighth Health Education Conference in Iowa City 

from June 19-22, 1935, at the invitation of the 
University of Iowa. Medical and educational resources 
were thrown open for the advantage of the Conference 
and Dr. George D. Stoddard, Director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, was the host for the Uni- 
versity. 

Sessions were held in the Old Capitol and anyone who 
has entered this building, set in the center of a beauti- 
ful campus, knows how its dignity and charm added to 
the pleasure of the Conference. Headquarters were in 
the Iowa Memorial Union and the administration of the 
Conference was facilitated in every way by Dr. Stoddard 
and his staff. 

Another advantage gained by the Conference in meet- 
ing in Iowa City was a day of joint meetings with the 
Ninth Annual Iowa Conference on Child Development 
and Parent Education which met during the early part of 
the same week, under the direction of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and the Extension Division of 
the University of Iowa. 

The topics discussed during these joint meetings were 
related to health measures for preschool children and 
nutritional problems in child health. These joint meet- 
ings were followed by a Conference Dinner at which Dr. 
C.-E. A. Winslow gave an address on “Bringing Health 
to the Child.” His clear discussion of the following four 
questions—What is health? What is a child? How can 
health be brought to a child? Who can do the bringing? 
—paved the way for three full days of sessions covering 
many phases of school health service and school health 
education. 

Dr. Thomas D. Wood, Vice-President of the American 
Child Health Association, was General Chairman of this 
Conference. His intimate connection with the seven past 
conferences, his unrivaled grasp of the professional field 
of health education, and his leadership gave a stability 
and steadiness to all discussions and gave pleasure to 
many old and new friends. The Conference was further 
organized with Miss Anne Whitney, Director of Educa- 
tional Service, American Child Health Association, as the 
Secretary, and with a Steering Committee of three repre- 
sentatives from the University of Iowa and three from 
the American Child Health Association. 

There were two Conference working committees: one 


iE American Child Health Association held its 


on Health Education Problems in Rural Schools, with 
Miss Cara Harris, Associate Professor of Health Educa- 
tion, University of Tennessee, as Chairman, and one on 
Health Education Problems in Urban Schools, with Dr. 
Anita Laton, Supervisor of the Teaching of Science, De- 
partment of Education, University of California, as 
Chairman. These committees gleaned from all sessions 
the material pertinent to health service and health edu- 
cation in rural and urban communities. They met each 
day for discussion of this material and each committee 
presented a report at the end of the Conference. 

The keynote of the Conference was “Effective Rela- 
tionships in School Health Activities.” The major num- 
ber of meetings was for the whole group, while during 
two afternoons sessions were divided according to com- 
munity organization into a rural section and an urban 
section. This was a change from the procedures in 
former conferences when the interests of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and teacher education groups were the bases for 
division into groups. This new division seemed to be 
more logical, at least for this particular Conference, and 
to give greater satisfaction to the members. 

There were 193 in attendance. Physicians, nurses, and 
educators considered and discussed papers, and short re- 
ports of programs in action, presented by about fifty 
speakers. Their one common interest was how, under 
present conditions, together, they could best serve the 
health needs of school children. On one day the sessions 
were focused upon “Experiences in Developing Programs 
of School Health Service,” and on another day on “Ex- 
periences in Developing Plans for Health Education in 
the Curriculum and Putting Them in Action.” 

One evening was given to “Some Recent Studies Re- 
lating to School Health Service.”” On Saturday morning 
the group divided into two sections; the elementary 
school section, with Miss Reba F. Harris, Associate Di- 
rector of Public Health Education, State Department of 
Health, Louisville, Kentucky, as chairman, discussed 
“Problem-Solving as a Method.” The other section was 
given to secondary school interests, with Dr. Mabel E. 
Rugen, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, as chairman. In this section, “Pupil 
Interests and Health Projects” were presented. 

The Conference outcomes were given on Saturday af- 
ternoon by the chairmen of the two working committees, 
Health Education Problems in Rural Schools, and Health 
Education Problems in Urban Schools. These two re- 
ports reflect some of the most recent trends pictured 
during the Conference and also the more effective guid- 
ing principles underlying the many examples of working 
programs. 

(Continued on Page 52) 
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By 
EMILY V. WHITE 


University of Michigan; Chairman Dance Section of the 
American Physical Education Association 


Introduction 

HE INTERRELATED aarts of dance, drama, and 
music share the common elements of rhythm, move- 
ment, dynamics, design, and form. These factors 
with the essential constituents of form such as balance, 
contrast, variety, unity, and inevitability, found in all 
the arts, are all experienced actively in movement by the 
dancer. So these principles are learned not passively and 
theoretically out of a book, or as mere words from the 
mouth of a professor of aesthetics but are actually ex- 
perienced in movement. Perhaps for this reason there is 
no better form of introduction to the arts and to an 
understanding of, and better acquaintance with, their re- 

lationships than through dance. 
The emphasis today is on the necessity of a disci- 
plined scientific technique and on compositions created 
and grounded in basic art principles. This work has an 
















Correlation with other arts brings enriched 
meaning to the dance 





Correlating Drama, Music, and Dance 






appeal for the youth of today because its use of moye 
ment, besides being fundamentally sound, is also excit. 
ingly alive. It is a contemporary expression related to 
the social scene and civilization out of which it is ay 
inevitable outgrowth. 

John Dewey in his chapter on “Art and Experience” 
says, “It is aside from the point either to greet these 
manifestations as if they constituted art for the first time 
in human history, or to condemn them as not art because 
of their violent departures from received canons and 
methods. Some movement in this direction has always 
been a condition of growth of new forms, a condition of 
salvation from that mortal arrest and decay called aca- 
demic art.” 

Enriched meanings can be achieved through the cor- 
relation of drama, music, and dance. With this purpose 
in mind, courses in dance were outlined and arranged 
at the University of Michigan in the fall of 1933 for the 
students of theatre and the School of Music. 





School of Music Class 


Freshmen in the School of Music were required to take 
one semester of dance as part of their physical 
education requirement. The emphasis in this 
class was placed on experiencing the elements of 
music in movement. Dalcroze says that rhythm 
in music has movement as well as sound, and 
that to experience actively in movement such 
elements as rhythm, melody, accent, dynamics, 
phrasing, note value, syncopation, mixed 





rhythms and, for example, an A B A form, 
is to make one increasingly and appreciative- 
ly aware of these factors. 








It was interesting to note that though these 
students had an intellectual understanding of 
music, they were slow in coordination and 
often poor in rhythm. This apparent lack of 
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transfer and difficulty of coordination in rhythm is of 
articular interest to those concerned with the problem 
of “What is rhythm?” and “How does it function in 


movement?” 


Play Production Classes 


The head of Play Production, Mr. Valentine B. Windt, 
recognized the necessity and importance of body training 
for actors. As a result, two 
groups in dance for men and 
women were formed as part 
of their course in acting, for 


which academic credit was given. At the end of the first 
twelve weeks, a demonstration was given in technical 
studies and dance forms. Twelve men took part in a 
dance based on building movements. Men and girls took 
part in dances of a primitive and religious type, also in 
a Gershwin Prelude and the Fire Dance of De Falla. A 
problem most directly related to acting and successful 
from the point of view of theatre was a stylized panto- 
mime called “Political Meeting.” Two dissenting groups 
moved respectively, one in 3/4 and the other in 4/4 
rhythm, while a “soap box orator” took the resultant 
rhythm of these two groups. All were finally drawn 
into the convincing resultant rhythm of the orator in an 
increasing crescendo of dramatic movement. 


Music-Drama Course 


A similar correlation was effected by Mr. Windt with 
the School of Music. As a result of this, a drama music 
course was offered for academic credit. Gilbert and Sul- 
livan’s “The Gondoliers” was the first production given 
in the spring of 1934. Other productions which followed 
were Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Iolanthe” and Shakespeare’s 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” There was considerable 
opportunity for movement, chorus, and dance in these 
three productions. 


Dance Recitals 


Students in Play Production combined with the Dance 
Club for their spring recital in 1934. Dances in which 
both men and girls took part were “A Dance of Greet- 
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Three expressions of 
rhythm, dynamics, 
and form 





ing’ (Resphighi), ‘“March” (Prokofieff), “Parade” 
(Tcherepnine) by Doris Humphrey, “Negro Spirituals,” 
a rhythmic pantomime taken from campus life, technical 
studies, and the Fire Dance of De Falla. It was inter- 
esting to note that though heretofore dances developed 
by the men had been based on a definite dramatic theme, 
this spring they showed a group of three studies built on 
pure movement. If only the college student were more 
aware of the social scene, social themes could be used to 
good advantage. These students also took part in three 
public demonstrations given during the year. 


Reactions 


An outstanding result of this two years’ experience was 
the interest and response of the men. As they had been 
prepared psychologically for taking the work there was 
little prejudice to overcome. It was interesting to note 
their acceptance and enthusiastic participation in tech- 
niques of modern dance. After class it was the men who 
stayed to ask questions and practice movements. They 
sensed immediately the dramatic effect of various types 
of falls and the stage values of movement of different 
qualities; particularly those in resistance, tension, and 
release. The girls worked harder because men were pres- 
ent and the men (apparently slower in picking up coordi- 
nations) were determined not to be outdone by the girls. 
This group being of the theatre and therefore having 
imagination, realizing the need for body training and its 
relation to the theatre, were eager and more appreciative- 
ly responsive than the usual academic classes. There was 
evidence that there developed a genuine respect for dance 
and an appreciation of its rightful place in the theatre. 


Approach to Movement 


1. The approach to movement with this group was 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Health Education in the Elementary 





and Secondary Schools of Sweden 


population with the largest of 

the states in this country.* It 
has an area larger than California 
and a population of six million. Its 
educational practices and systems in many respects are 
similar to those of Germany. 

The Swedish schools most comparable with our own 
public schools are the following: The elementary school 
of six years; the realskola or intermediate school of five 
years founded upon the fifth year of the elementary 
school; the gymnasium or higher secondary school of four 
years founded upon the fourth year of the intermediate 
school; and the girls’ secondary school of eight years 
founded upon the third year of the elementary school. 

The intermediate schools and the higher secondary 
schools are state schools and, therefore, are standardized 
in their work. The elementary schools are municipal 
schools and, therefore, their work varies above the min- 
imum standards set by the state. 

In the matter of health supervision, health education, 
and physical education, Sweden takes a foremost rank 
among nations. This paper will give a brief survey of 
the field indicating the more important features. 


G penta compares in size and 


Health Supervision 

The average age at which pupils enter school is seven 
years. To begin earlier requires a certificate stating that 
the child is in the best of health and seemingly advanced 
for his age. 

Every child may receive free medical examination and 
care when he is unable to pay for it. The school doctor 
himself is not the one who treats the children for disease. 
He only examines, and then in only certain instances 
gives treatment. Other doctors in the city or a school 
doctor in some other school may treat the child. The 
school doctor’s duties are considered to be largely hygi- 
enic. It is the duty of the school dentist to examine and 
care for the teeth of each elementary school pupil at 
least once a year. 

A coordinated and planned work with the teacher is 
considered very essential. He is the one who is most 
intimately connected with the child and can observe him 
at all times. As a given teacher has the same child through 
all six years of the elementary school, it is possible for 
him to follow the progress and note unfavorable develop- 
ments more so than where a teacher has the child only 
for one year. It is the teacher who assists the doctor, 
particularly in checking up to see if the child is carrying 
~~ *The information in this paper was obtained through an extended 
personal study of the health education program in Sweden and was 
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out the measures prescribed for him, 

The Swedish people are noted fo 
their cleanliness as a nation—their 
cities, farms, business places, homes, 
and not the least, their schoolhouses 
One of the biggest lessons that we can learn from Sweden 
is that schools can be kept clean and as well cared for as 
homes. 

Among the special features of the health work may be 
mentioned vacation colonies, school trips, supervised 
hikes, placing children on farms during the summer, 
school baths, free meals at school for needy students, and 
work-study homes. 

All of the larger cities have vacation camps or colonies 
as a part of their regular summer program. The purpose 
of these colonies is to afford opportunity for the children 
to spend the summer in fresh air of the country, indulge 
in sea bathing, and eat nourishing food. In 1928, Stock- 
holm had 113 colonies serving over 3,000 children. Some 
schools have had as high as one-fourth of their: pupils at 
some vacation colony during a given summer. In gen- 
eral, expenses for all colonies are raised by the city. The 
length of stay in the camp is from 2 to 6 weeks. A doctor 
acts as inspector of these camps. By these means all 
camps are kept up to standard and are in the best hy- 
gienic condition. 

School trips for physical and educational purposes are 
becoming very common. Extended trips, as well as short- 
er ones for a day or over-night, are frequently taken dur- 
ing the summer and week-ends of the school year. At 
times a whole railway coach is available for such a trip. 
The trips are largely under the supervision of the indi- 
vidual classroom teachers. 

One trip is of particular interest because of its direct 
health value. It is the annual mountain trip, organized 
for children all over Sweden, in which they have the op- 
portunity, during Easter vacation week, to learn and pat- 
ticipate in the national sport of skiing. The work of 
supervising the daily sports of these two thousand and 
more children was so complete in 1928 that not a single 
accident occurred over the six-day ski-hike. 


Health Education 


Health education or hygiene is invariably a part of the 
course in biology in both the elementary and secondary 
schools. Most of the health instruction of the elementary 
school is left until the last or sixth year. The course out- 
line for that year states: “The structure and function of 
the human body and health education including the most 
important elements of cleanliness, care of the skin and 
mouth, clothes, light, fresh air, food, exercise, work, rest, 
and sleep; the desirable characteristics, size, and care of 
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the home; contagious diseases with special emphasis 
upon tuberculosis and other common contagions; con- 
cerning the danger to health of intoxicants and drugs; 
first aid; some physiology. . . . The chemistry instruc- 
tion should be of such a nature that it will aid in the 
understanding of human anatomy and human and plant 
physiology.” } 
In the intermediate school (rea/skola) health education 
is listed as “biology with health education.” It includes 
among its aims “the most important concerning the struc- 
ture and functions of human and other living organisms; 
the relationship of different organisms to.each other; and 
a guide to a sound way of living.” Most of the health 
instruction in this school is left until the last year, that 
is the tenth year of school. The course of study for this 
year includes “. . . . the cell and its most important 
functions and the earlier development of the fertilized 
egg; the structure and organization of the human body; 
health education including micro-organisms, the habit- 
forming substances, such as alcohol, tobacco, and cof- 
wea 
The following schedules indicate the number of hours 
per week of biology and physical education in four of the 
school types in Sweden: 
ee 78910111213 141516 17 18 19 
ieee WO ocsccce C8028 tat 32S 71879: Ws sew 
Elementary School .. 
Environment Study 3 3 4: 
Biology and Hygiene ‘2 - 323 
Physical Education Renae. ore 
Realskola—Intermediate School 
Biology and Hygiene 


Physical Education : 
Gymnasium—Higher Secondary School 














Biology and Hygiene : 2 143 3 

Physical Education : 4 4 4 4 
Girls’ Secondary School 

Biology and Hygiene a 2 2 2a 21s = 

Physical Education 3 3S S2Se 2 42 8 


In the higher secondary school (gymnasium), which 
includes the tenth to the thirteenth year, health education 
is listed in the same manner as in the intermediate school. 
Its aims which are included with that of biology are 
“. . . . Special attention to such elements of instruction 
as will give an insight into the theories of heredity, to 
theories which are of a higher meaning to man, and those 
which leave the students some direction in the problem 
of sound life habits.” It is given largely in the first year. 
Heredity, however, is taught in the second year and the 
rest of the health education comes in the last year, and 
touches upon “the important parts of human physiology.” 

The girls’ secondary schools give much attention to 
hygiene. There it is listed as a separate subject. It is 
usually taught by a woman physician who is often the 
school physician. 

Textbooks for each type of school bring in health ap- 
plications simultaneously with the physiology content. 
It is left largely to the individual teacher to determine 
how much he will stress the health education. In the ele- 
mentary school the health instruction is possibly best 
because the teachers there have had more training in this 
subject. 
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Under the topics of instruction there are certain ones 
which receive more attention in general. The most impor- 
tant of these are temperance and social hygiene. 

Temperance Education.—The Central Association for 
Instruction in the Principles of Temperance supplies 
suitable illustrative material and literature for such in- 
struction, trains lecturers and teachers, and facilitates the 
sending of these persons to schools and clubs of young 
people to give instruction upon the nature and effects of 
intoxicating beverages. Through the efforts of this asso- 
ciation in cooperation with the Royal Board of Educa- 
tion, the question of instruction in the principles of tem- 
perance has been strongly supported and promoted in all 
quarters. Numerous exhibitions of materials and discus- 
sions at teachers’ meetings have also aided in the same 
direction. The attention and interest of the public have 
been awakened by the provision of popular, scientific lec- 
tures and courses of instruction. 

Temperance is taught not only in the biology courses, 
but also in connection with history and religion from the 
historical and moral points of view. Also considered are 
other stimulants such as coffee and tobacco. Stringent 
laws operate against the selling of tobacco to minors. 

Social Hygiene-—Sweden, compared with the United 
States, is far ahead in the instruction in social hygiene. 
The anatomy and physiology of reproduction are treated 
just as extensively in the textbooks as are other phases. 
The newest textbooks in biology have increased the 
amount of space given to the topic. The teaching of so- 
cial hygiene, of course, is facilitated by the fact that 
schools are largely non-coeducational. 

In this field of health it is considered very necessary 
to work in cooperation with the homes. This end has 
been gained in the girls’ schools by planning so-called 
“mothers’ meetings” for the discussion of problems by 
both teachers and mothers. In the highest classes of the 
girls’ secondary schools the instruction is given by women 
doctors or by regular teachers who are sufficiently pre- 
pared. In many of the boys’ schools the school doctors 
give lectures in social hygiene to the upper classes. So- 
cial hygiene education is further advanced in the girls’ 
schools than in the boys’ schools. 

The government by means of lectures, pamphlets, and 
instruction in general is attempting to carry this informa- 
tion to the entire public. Use is made very largely of still 
films and motion pictures. Very appropriate material of 
this type has been developed. 


Physical Education 


Physical education is always listed in the courses of 
study as “Gymnastics with Games and Sports.” The 
main emphasis is on the gymnastics. Gymnastics is a 
prominent part of the training not only in the schools but 
wherever opportunity lends itself to its introduction. The 
school law requires that every pupil whom the physician 
has declared sufficiently strong must take gymnastics at 
least three hours a week. In most of the higher classes 
four hours is required. All teachers of gymnastics are 
trained at the Central Gymnastic Institute. The majority 
(Continued on Page 63) 














elementary school pro- 

gram means a program 
that is workable, meets the 
needs of the situation for 
which it is designed, and at 
the same time measures up 
to the recognized principles of physical education of to- 
day. We are all familiar with the accepted principles of 
physical education. Therefore, I will omit a discussion of 
this latter qualification and attempt to outline for you the 
method of procedure I use in applying these principles to 
make a workable program in the school system in which 
I am employed. 

The primary consideration in the selection of material 
has been the physical, social, and mental needs of each 
age group. For instance, in the primary grades we find 
children are impulsive and restless, imitative and drama- 
tic, that they coordinate poorly, and are easily discour- 
aged. Their interests are mostly of an individual nature, 
and they are just beginning to receive their first intro- 
duction to group play. 

The children from nine to twelve, we find, have im- 
proved attention. They are interested in speed, strength, 
and accuracy. This is the gang and tribal period, and 
children of this age have a sense of group loyalty and pre- 
fer group games. They have increased muscular strength. 
but not a full development of the finer movements in- 
volving neuro-muscular skills. 

The material that follows in this article has been se- 
lected in consideration of the needs that have been so 
briefly mentioned. 


[" MY opinion a practical 


wv ieon of the material used up to the fourth grade in 
this program is taken from the academic subjects 
taught in the curriculum. This has many advantages: it 
provides a larger field from which the physical educa- 
tion teacher may draw ideas for application; it is consist- 
ent with a current practice in physical education which is 
the correlation of physical education activities with the 
academic subjects in the curriculum; and it is advantag- 
eous for the pupils of this age who may pass from the 
known to the unknown. 

In making this correlation, there is a definite method 
of procedure which I have found helpful. I must first 
acquaint myself with the subject matter taught in each 
grade. I must use only that subject matter which will 
definitely fulfill the aims and objectives of my program. 
Then, I must organize this material for the most effective 
method of presentation. 

To begin with, I must draw a distinction. The custom- 
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ary practice is to take avail. 
able physical education ma. 
terial and try to tie it up 
with the academic subject 
matter. Now, it is my firm 
opinion, that whenever pos- 
sible, academic subject mat. 
ter should furnish the material for physical education, 
But let me make this clearer by illustration. 

A social study of the era of the cave man is the sub- 
ject taught in the second grade of the school system in 
which I am employed. In this study a very ferocious 
beast called the saber-toothed tiger haunted the people. 
Their escapades in escaping the attacks of this much- 
feared animal make possible a glorious game of hide-and- 
seek, followed by a chase to the cave. 

The story of the cave man in the readers goes into 
detail in telling about the animals which were prevalent 
during that period of history. I need no more than men- 
tion wild horses, bears, tigers, and elephants to show 
you the infinite possibilities suggested by them for inter- 
esting mimetic studies. Other topics which furnish inter- 
esting activity dramatizations include the experiences of 
the people of this age in escaping floods, making weapons, 
digging new caves, dancing native rituals, killing danger- 
ous animals, or hunting for food. The characters in the 
story have names which appeal to the children, such as 
Sharp-Eye, Strong-Arm, and Fleet-Foot. 


OW, for the present, I wish to postpone a discussion of 

the primary grades and show how this correlation 
is accomplished in the third, fourth, and fifth grades, 
as well as in the second, which I have just illustrated, 
and how this program has been built around the basic 
physical, mental, and social needs and characteristics 
of each age group. 

As we approach the third, fourth, and following grades, 
we notice that the degree of correlation is directly propor- 
tional to the variation of the subject matter to a single 
study. In the third and fourth grade, depending on the 
course of study followed by the school, the year is often 
divided into several units of study. Consequently, when 
the number of units increase, the proportional possibili- 
ties for correlation become limited. Then too, by the 
time the child has advanced as far as the third or fourth 
grade, we must begin to concern ourselves with game 
skills. 

In the third grade, our correlation is to be found in 
the social study of Indians. During this period, all studies 
in this grade focus upon this topic. Art instructors teach 
rudiments of weaving, and tepee making. At the same 
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time, we are playing Indian games in our physical educa- 
tion classes. The pupils find delight in pretending that 
they are Indians hunting with bow and arrow, fighting 
the enemy, dancing around victory fires, killing buffalo, 
and other activities exemplifying the life tasks of the 
people of this early American period. An authentic In- 
dian dance is taught during this study. 

In the fourth grade our correlation is confined to ge- 
ography. This consists of a study of the customs and 
habits of the European peoples. And, of course, there 
could be no better time for the introduction of the folk 
dances of many nations to the fourth grader. Occasion- 
ally, local color is introduced by the innovation of per- 
sonal interpretations of the native dances by children of 
foreign extraction. We always make a point here to 
bring home the correlation between the folk dancing and 
the characteristics of the nation represented. 

In the fifth grade, the girls and boys are separated for 
their physical education activities. We have found that 
this is necessary, because in many games boys are more 
proficient than girls at this age. The girls’ activities are 
divided between the playing of games and projects which 
are based upon rhythm. The correlation is not lost in 
this grade. During the study of American history, the 
girls are taught American country dances. We are assisted 
in these dances by the Y.W.C.A. which yearly sponsors a 
folk dancing festival at which pupils from all of the ele- 
mentary schools of the city meet and participate. 


O MUCH for correlation! As I have mentioned be- 
fore, we start to teach game skills in the fourth grade. 
Games are chosen for each season—fall, winter, and 
spring. In the fall, soccer is played; in the winter—field- 
ball; and in the spring—diamondball. Other activities, 
which include stunts, marching, folk dancing, relays, and 
simple games, are taught in conjunction with those men- 
tioned. 

In the teaching of the games, a procedure I have found 
very successful is as follows: In the fourth grade, em- 
phasis is placed upon game skills. In the fall, for example, 
the fundamental techniques of dribbling, passing, stop- 
ping, and kicking a soccer ball are taught. We do this by 


practicing them in relays and simple games. After they . 


have been learned sufficiently well, the game “line soccer” 
is played. 

The next year, in the fifth grade, along with the funda- 
mentals, more advanced skills of the games are taught, 
emphasized, and practiced in the game situation. 

In the sixth grade, the boys are divided into color teams 
which compete against each other. This is followed by 
an interschool tournament with all of the sixth grade 
teams of the city participating. The boys are so eager 
to play these games and become so skillful in them, that 
I am convinced of the worth of this procedure and un- 
usual emphasis. 

I should also like to mention the track activities of 
the boys of the fifth and sixth grades. The events prac- 
ticed include dashes, high jump, running broad jump, and 
relays. At the end of the year, each school has a meet 
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and the winners of each event from every school par- 
ticipate in an interscholastic track meet. For all of these 
events, the boys are classified as to age, height, weight, 
and grade, offering each boy the opportunity to contest 
against his physical equal. 

Beginning in the fifth grade, charts are kept to show 
each pupil his improvement in each event practiced. In 
this way, we encourage each boy to compete against him- 
self rather than against the superior individual in his 
group. 

An idea that occurs to me at this time and which may 


’ be of interest to you is the type of award given for the 


winning interschool team. Rather than award the cham- 
pions a pennant or a loving cup, we have found that with 
a total expenditure of about one dollar, we are able to 
have a suitable picture taken of the winning team, have 
it enlarged and framed for hanging in the corridors of 
the school whose team has been victorious. The pupils 
seem to feel that this personal representation of their 
achievements is much more expressive of their own part 
in the victory and for that reason favor this type of 
award above the others mentioned. 


ETURNING now to the primary field, I should like 
to mention that for the past three years, I have been 
conducting a very interesting experiment in the use of 
poetry as a basis for rhythm activities. So far, in this 
experiment we have limited ourselves to the primary 
grades. Because of the success of this experiment in these 
lower grades, I am now convinced that it may be applied 
to the advanced grades as well. 

The theory involved in this experiment with poetry 
looks at the child. 

Musically, the children of the primary age are in the 
tom-tom stage of development. Like their barbarian an- 
cestors, they find emotional expression in the repetition 
of sounds, and like these ancestors, it is not difficult for 
the child to imagine that these sounds are invitations to 
release certain muscular and emotional feelings which 
they experience. 

Later civilization seems to concur in this theory. The 
Greek chorus found an expression in the poetical impulses 
of recurrent sounds. Religious recitations, chants, war 
dances, and folk-singing—all seem to bear us out in this 
theory. So why may we not arouse in the child this in- 
stinctive delight which comes so simply from an imagina- 
tive mimicry of the text of poetry expressed in the inton- 
ation of its consonance? And where could we begin more 
simply than in the nursery rhymes which have been a 
part of the child’s life from the days of its first spoken 
words? I have only to mention nursery rhymes such as 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence,” “Hickory Dickory Dock,” 
“Handy Spandy Jack-a-Dandy,” or “Hippidy Hop to 
the Barber Shop” for you to see the possibilities for 
dramatization and rhythmical satisfaction in this type of 
work. 

Poems and verses many times offer more possibilities 
than Mother Goose rhymes. For instance, 
(Continued on Page 54) 
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BVIOUSLY it is impossible to plan and carry 
C) out a satisfactory health program unless one 
understands what should be done, knows the 
best methods of reaching these aims, and has the neces- 
sary perseverance, equipment, materials, time, and money. 
Nevertheless, even a cursory study of practice and the- 
ory shows conclusively that there is an imminent need 
for definite, sound principles or criteria for the develop- 
ment of a satisfactory, modern health program. 
Although many claim to accept the mind and body as 
a unit, they fail to unify their educational philosophy 
and think in terms of the conditions and requisites of an 
integrated, balanced. personality. Modern biology has re- 
emphasized the fact that normally the human organism 
proceeds as a unit or whole. Hence when being educated, 
no one ought to be asked to lay aside his “mind” or other 
parts of the body but should engage in such challenging 
social experiences that all parts will be utilized in the 
achievement of a worthy self-imposed purpose. 
Unfortunately it is not possible here to enumerate all 
of the sound principles of a philosophy of health educa- 
tion. It is hoped, however, that the following principles 
will help clarify and stimulate more profound thinking 
and promote the development of modern programs oi 
health in schools. 


1. Health should not be thought of as a subject or 
special skill but as an indespensable condition and de- 
sirable way of living. Since health flows through, and 
emerges from, practically al/ the things we do, it should 
not be thought of as a subject or as a special skill. It is 
infinitely larger and more important than these because 
the first requisite of life is health. Culture, knowledge, 
skill, art, understanding, etc., are as ineffective as coal in 
a “dead” engine until the body germinates the energy or 
power to carry on in a satisfactory manner! In view of 
our tendencies to utilize increasingly artificial substitutes 
for natural foods, recreation, exercise, work, etc., the 
problem of keeping genuinely “fit” is becoming so great 
and difficult that all educational activities both inside 
and outside schools should contribute more or less to all 
the factors that pertain to healthful living. 


2. The health program should be a cooperative un- 
dertaking between the federal or state and local agencies 
interested and concerned with health, various members 
of the personnel of the school, the pupils, and other local 
educational agencies especially the home. Since so many 


Progressive Principles of Health 
Education 






governmental bodies, organizations, and individuals are 
concerned with the Herculean problems of health, the 
wise educational administrator first finds out who are 
available to aid and what particular service they can best 
render, and second draws up a systematic plan to work 
in cooperation with them to do such things as get the 
school water analyzed, provide food and clothing for 
needy children, segregate persons with contagious dis- 
eases, educate adults to healthful living, equip a better 
playground, or provide glasses for the poor boy with de- 
fective vision. 

Many of these organizations and persons can make a 
direct contribution to so-called health “instruction” by 
supplying pertinent data and materials of learning such 
as models and charts, meeting boys and girls to discuss 
problems, and offering motion and sound pictures on 
health topics. 


3. Since health and body development depend upon 
numerous things such as exercises, autocoids, phosphor- 
us, calcium, vitamines, sunshine, habits, attitudes, un- 
derstanding, mental hygiene, one phase of health should 
not be emphasized to the exclusion of other phases. 
Schools should promote sound, balanced, wholesome de- 
velopment. In order to achieve this goal, schools obvi- 
ously must have a balanced health program—one with 
many unified parts planned to develop a dynamic, inte- 
grated whole or personality. 

There has been an unfortunate tendency to forget that 
no chain is stronger than its weakest link. For instance, 
many outstanding athletes have learned to throw a spiral 
pass but have not conquered the habits of excessive 
drinking or of overeating, have no interest in valuable 
out-of-door sports such as skating or riding, know little 
about the value of foods, sleep with their windows closed, 
are round shouldered, and are not the least interested in 
problems of community health such as slums and disposal 
of sewerage. In order to promote balanced development, 
schools should seek more competent professional leader- 
ship of health activities and give more attention to the 
consideration of individual needs. 


4. The health program should not arbitrarily be di- 
vided into distinct, separate divisions or subjects such as 
health instruction, physical education, mental hygiene, 
and health service. Some of the reasons for this principle 
are pointed out throughout this article. 

The basic purpose of schools is to help everyone live 
the richest and best democratic life possible. Obviously, 
when we think in terms of achieving this basic underly- 
ing purpose we immediately see the undesirability for 
separate subjects, for standardized and mass-production 
methods of dealing with children, for adult-planned and 
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evaluated programs, and for disintegrated technics such 
as courses, abrupt promotions, and itinerant specialists. 
We long for more effective means of discovering and pro- 
viding for the particular needs and interests of pupils, 
for methods of helping them grow in self-direction and 
more abundant living, for gaining the cooperation of 
all the other educational agencies in the educational 
process, for providing desirable educational experiences 
for twenty-four hours, and of effecting greater integration 
of all experiences. 


5. All of the experiences, activities, or services in 
school or elsewhere which promote the development of 
interests, attitudes, skills, habits, and meanings favorable 
for healthful living should be considered integral parts 
of the health program. Health is not a periodic experi- 
ence such as attending a concert which can be forgotten 
as soon as the conductor has made his bow and one is 
again reclined in his good old rocker; it is a continuous, 
lifelong process or condition which must be carefully ob- 
served. Everyone should practice healthful living all of 
the time. For instance, it is stupid for one to exercise 
and diet from 8:00 a.m. until 8:00 P.m., and then dissi- 
pate from 8:00 p.m. until the wee hours of the morning. 

The school, therefore, must think of health in terms 
of the total.situation or span—not merely the scanty 
seven hours when pupils are under its direct supervision. 
Many of the gains of the schools are wiped out and lost 
before supper on account of a faulty home environment 
and the loose supervision of children on the streets! The 
school should cooperate with all agencies, ‘organizations, 
and persons concerned to work for the realization of a 
balanced, rich, integrated health program for every child 
—having each person or agency make its peculiar con- 
tribution for the promotion of happy, healthy children 
and community life. 


6. Pupils should take up problems and principles of 
health and hygiene wherever suitable opportunities in 
any activity arise for the interpretation or practical 
application of some idea or principle regarding health. 
Purposeful, progressive methods should be used in the 
development of all health activities. There is no place 
for stilted obsolete methods in a modern program of 
health education. Urgent wants, for example, must be 
capitalized as desirable cores for learning; individual 
differences should be recognized and cared for; the prob- 
lem method is imperative; subject-matter lines must be 
erased; there must be realistic, vital experiences, not 
merely various second-hand ones. 

Problems and principles of health should be intro- 
duced and studied in meaningful situations such as arise 
during health inspections or examinations, epidemics, 
the colds of children, and study of community life and 


' \_ institutions. Teachers should constantly be on the alert 


to stimulate and guide children to activities which will 
lead to greater desire for and appreciation of the funda- 
mentals of healthful living. 


7. The aims of the health program should be defi- 
nitely stated in terms of such things as services and 
desirable pupil reactions in habits, attitudes, skills, and 
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understanding. Definite, specific aims are indispensable 
in order to determine satisfactory methods, promote inte- 
gration, limit the scope of activity, and evaluate results. 
Pupils should become increasingly conscious of the spe- 
cific objectives of a health program and hence strive to 
reach them. For instance, pupils should not only seek 
to keep their body clean and neat but should diligently 
strive to develop such specific habits as washing their 
hands and combing their hair before eating, standing and 
walking correctly, and drinking at least four glasses of 
water daily. 

Although specific objectives should always be set and 
seen in the framework of the general purposes of a liberal 
education, special care must also be taken to insure inte- 
gration and dealing with wholes rather than merely seek- 
ing to master specific parts or goals like so many indi- 
vidual trees apart from the forest. Wholes, however, like 
sportsmanship or sanitation, do not become meaningful 
until the parts are discernible and understood. 


8. All health activities should contribute to the 
achievement of other basic aims of education such as 
capacity to think, mastery of the tools of research, abil- 
ity and desire to share and cooperate, socialization, and 
ethical character. Since there are many learnings which 
occur simultaneously, definite steps should be taken to 
insure effective furtherance of many other goals of edu- 
cation when children may be doing things which seem 
to be peculiarly pertinent to the health program. For 
example, when children are doing corrective drills for 
incorrect posture or flat feet they are also either further- 
ing or retarding the habit of following a‘ schedule, of 
developing attitudes toward authority and 'science, or of 
becoming scientific by studying in detail the facts about 
their peculiar defect. 

In view of this principle it is imperative that all who 
direct activities of the health program should be pro- 
fessionally prepared in order to be conscious of the basal 
purposes of education and appreciate the methods best 
fitted for the achievement of those purposes. Hence, in 
addition to reaching their peculiar goals they will seek 
to create the conditions most favorable for the achieve- 
ment of other educational goals. 


9. Only people with high standards of health them- 
selves should be employed since their examples exert 
such a vital and subtle influence upon the health of 
pupils. Boards of education should require reasonable 
evidence of good health before employing anybody. All 
of the professional staff likewise should have a thorough 
health examination annually to provide further checks 
against disease. All teachers also should be encouraged 
to participate extensively in numerous healthy out-of- 
door sports, games, hikes, dancing, and other big-muscle 
activities so as to offer further commendable examples 
and make a few deposits in the bank of health. It should 
always be remembered that nothing sinks into the mind 
of a child as deeply as correct example! 


10. The class teacher must understand many funda- 
mental principles of health in order to stimulate and 
guide pupils satisfactorily. Unless teachers know the 
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elementary principles of first-aid, sanitation, nutrition, 
ventilation, digestion, health habits, correct posture, per- 
sonal and community hygiene, care of the eyes and ears, 
play and other recreational activities, obsessions, con- 
flicts, emotional maladjustments, etc., they certainly will 
not know how to stimulate and guide boys and girls to 
deal intelligently with these matters and make satisfac- 
tory adjustments. 

This principle indicates the urgent need for better 
health programs in our teachers’ colleges and for more 
continued study of health after teachers are employed. 
In order to build up an efficient health background, 
teachers should be encouraged to take extension courses 
in health education, listen to lectures by physicians and 
nurses, visit local hospitals and sanitoriums, and read 
literature; in short, do many of the things pupils do in 
order to understand the fundamental principles and 
develop the proper habits, attitudes, skills, and ideals. 


11. Extensive steps should be taken to protect the 
health of each individual and the community. The pro- 
gram of health service of the school should be system- 
atically outlined and include several agencies and 
measures aiming to protect and improve personal and 
environmental health conditions. Some of the most impor- 
tant provisions should be: 


a) An annual health examination of all children and exam- 
inations at such other times as seems desirable. 

b) A follow-up program leading to the correction of the 
defects or weakness. 

c) Morning inspection of all children in the elementary grades 
for signs of contagious diseases or other health defects. 

d) Vaccination against smallpox for all children unless excused 
on account of religious beliefs or a physician’s certificate. 

e) Immunization against diphtheria for all susceptible cases. 

f) Provisions for clinics and special classes for children in 
need of such aid. 

g) Hygiene and sanitation of the school plant, equipment, and 
supplies. 

h) A hygienic, satisfactory physical plant and a rich, broad 
educational program which will promote vigorous mental and 
physical health. 

i) Provisions for first-aid and safety. 

j) Hygiene of the professional staff and janitors who come 
into contact with school children. 

k) Hygiene of transportation facilities. 

l) Improvement of the home and community conditions that 
influence the pupil’s health. 

m) Provision for adequate special service; i.e., hot lunches, 
nutrition classes, special equipment and materials of learning. 

n) Systematic means of cooperating with the home and other 
local educational agencies. 

o) Adequate, continuous, 
reports. 


In order to carry out the foregoing program the school 
must provide a competent professional staff to promote 
the effectiveness of the health service, must closely work 
with the local board of health and others concerned with 
health promotion and protection, must carry out a com- 
prehensive program of adult health education, provide 
hygienic and sanitary buildings, make proper provision 
for immunization against communicable diseases, and 
accept the detailed responsibility for such matters as the 
regulation of ventilation and temperature and humidity 
and keeping the premises clean. 
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Many of the best “leads” for the study of health 
problems and principles grow out of the administration 
of this program. For instance, children may wish to 
make a scientific study of vaccination as a result of their 
own vaccination and likewise the daily inspections offer 
copious chances for introducing health principles and 
stimulating and guiding more profound study. 


12. A thorough annual health examination by ex. 
perts is imperative to discover the needs of individual 
children, detect cases of infections and contagious dis. 
eases, and outline a satisfactory health program and 
remedial measures. This examination should be suff- 
ciently comprehensive to include the following: weighing 
and measuring; testing for vision and hearing and of the 
heart and lungs; examination of teeth and mouth; nota- 
tion of posture; orthopedics; examination of nose, 
throat, tonsils, and general nervous condition; notation 
of immunization against certain diseases; examination of 
genitals; abdominal and thyroid conditions; abnormal 
physical tendencies; psychosis; emotional instability and 
maladjustment. 

Remedial measures should be carefully outlined since 
there is an unfortunate tendency for doctors, dentists, 
and nurses to regard their job as completed when they 
have discovered and recorded physical defects. There 
clearly is no reason to discover a physical defect if the 
school or parents do not carry out the program to cor- 
rect the defect be it of the eyes, ears, nose, throat, or 
spine. Since few schools are equipped to meet many of 
the health needs revealed in examinaton, they must work. 
with the homes to carry out major needs and also with / 
other agencies and persons willing and able to hold out 
a helping hand to some child who needs to have his ton- 
sils removed, a pair of glasses, a psychoanalysis, proper 
food, or simply human affection! 


13. It is necessary to make a thorough study or survey 
of the practices and habits of every child in all vital 
health activities such as bathing, sleeping, eating, drink- 
ing, playing, reading, exercising, working, and dressing 
in order to determine his peculiar needs and interests so 
these may be properly taken care of. 

The school should use several methods in order to col- 
lect these most necessary facts concerning the needs of 
the child. Some of the common ones are the visitation 
of the home to observe the environment and interview 
the parent, asking the child questions, the preparation of 
a detailed questionnaire, the giving of comprehensive 
physical and psychical examinations and critical observa- 
tion by the professional staff. 


14. It is necessary to participate wholeheartedly in a 
variety of vigorous out-of-door activities in order to 
develop vigorous vitality and latent capacities. In order 
to have energy and vitality it is necessary to explode 
energy, i.e., use it up in vigorous activities. Space does 
not permit further elaboration of the copious values and 
necessities of big-muscle activities. 

In order to formulate a satisfactory program for each 
pupil, however, it is imperative to observe numerous prin- 
ciples which have been proved sound. 
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The following are some of the best known criteria 
which should be incorporated in a modern health pro- 


ram. : 
' a) Activities should be reasonably vigorous in order to stimu- 


late considerable action of the heart, lungs, sweat glands, vital 


organs, and systems, and provide an outlet for overabundant 


energy. ; 
b) There should be opportunities to develop permanent inter- 


ests and skills in some outdoor sport or exercise which is appro- 
priate as a childhood and adult leisure-time activity. 

c) There should be many activities so challenging and grip- 
ping that they direct attention from self. 

d) There should be activities which require the use of fun- 
damental muscles preferably through natural activities such as 
running, climbing, jumping, throwing, walking, chasing, and 
falling. ’ 

e) Formal, mechanistic, militaristic, and superimposed gym- 
nastics should be generally discarded along with the theory of 
formal discipline. 

f) Outing activities should be considered an integral part of 
the program of physical activities and should be systematically 
developed. 

g) There should be some activities which involve considerable 
skill, poise, and control, and are carried on out-of-doors if pos- 
sible. 

h) Activities should be suited to the sex, age, interests, pre- 
vious experiences, physical capacity, emotions, and social traits 
of children. 

i) There should be appropriate games and corrective exercises 
for atypical persons who need special adjustments. 

j) The natural love of children for gangs, clubs, teams, and 
organizations should be capitalized. 

k) There should be copious, appropriate opportunities for the 
development of leadership and for wholesome expression for the 
sense of superiority and excellence in some pupils who cannot 
otherwise gain social approval. 

1) There should be many opportunities for creative self-ex- 
pression and original rhythms, dances, games, and story plays. 

m) Activities should have meaning and significance to the 
child and provide a carry-over interest. 

n) The program of out-of-school work of each pupil should 
be carefully noted. 

o) The general principles of health should always be carefully 
observed in physical activities in order to develop desirable habits 
and attitudes and understanding. 

15. The school should promote the development of 
desirable health habits. Regular, thorough methods 
should be used in the lower years to get children to 
develop many helpful and necessary health habits. The 
specific habits which are to be cultivated in each of these 
fields should be carefully determined and made available 
to all who are concerned in their formation. 

It is not possible here to discuss the principles and 
methods which should be observed in the supervision 
of the growth of health habits. There has too often 
been a tendency for schools to assume uncritically that 
they know exactly which habits should be developed. 
The underlying reasons and bases for these habits also 
have been so neglected in general that children are not 
in position to think critically about these matters and 
hence act wisely. Unless children understand, they 
clearly cannot meet new situations which are always 
emerging in a changing world such as ours. 

As before indicated the school should diligently seek 
to secure the cooperation of the parents in the develop- 
ment of health habits because it is impossible to get satis- 
factory results without the assistance of the home. Some 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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HEN the author was first approached about 

reading a paper at this meeting and given a 

subject which I believe is termed the ‘“Tech- 
nique of Coaching” and allowed from twenty to thirty 
minutes to do so, I felt rather complimented, but was 
ready to agree that this was giving me much more 
credit than I deserved.* To attempt to talk on any 
one phase of football in the allotted time would be 
merely touching the surface. The assignment covers so 
much ground that I am not quite sure which aspect of 
it to deal with. But as there can’t be any practical 
demonstration, black-board diagrams, etc., I believe I 
should concern myself with the coaching routine, the 
coach’s understanding and the handling of his players, 
squad morale, and physical condition. 

Many coaches have been asked the question “To what 
do you attribute the success of your team during the 
last season?”—or in some particular game. Not long 
ago I was asked to go to New York to make a radio 
talk and this same question was asked, and I answered 
it briefly as follows: During the past season I had a 
group of football players who loved to play football and 
who played it with perfect unity and understanding of 
every assignment. They had ability to absorb coaching, 
they had ability to think football, they had football 
sense. Just recently I asked one of my ex-football play- 
ers, who later on while attending law school did some 
coaching, what coaching meant to him. A fair answer 
to this query can be gleaned from his reply, “Never 
have I experienced anything to which I could so whole- 
heartedly devote myself.” He felt that his entire physi- 
cal energy should be dedicated to the work. He recalled 
many things I did and the impression he got from them. 
Those of us with some coaching experience will agree 
there is very little a coach can do or say that does not 
acutely impress his football players one way or another. 


* A paper presented before the Men’s Athletic Section of the 


American Physical Education Association Convention, April, 1935, at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Teaching Technique 








in Football 


By 


DR. J. B. SUTHERLAND 
Football Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


I know very few football coaches who do not with in- 
tensity devote themselves to teaching their charges how 
to play football and it is my opinion the reason for this 
is because of the bond of friendly attachment that the 
coach nearly always feels toward his players. In most 
cases he sees them grow and develop from green, awk- 
ward, clumsy boys, and there seem to be no limitations 
to their development. They become stalwart, keen, and 
resourceful, and possess some of the finest qualities of 
character. 

But now it is about time to talk about something else. 
In regard to our daily practice and routine, I have found 
that the best results have been attained through inten- 
sive, snappy, and comparatively short drills. Whatever 
my men are doing—calisthenics, pulling out of the line, 
hitting the dummies, blocking, forming interference, 
breaking through between two opponents, tackling, for- 
ward passing, learning new plays, or running through 
signals—I find it most beneficial to keep them busy every 
second and in a serious frame of mind. In this way they 
learn more quickly and are more confident that the coach 
knows his business. We try to arrange our groups so that 
each player will be called upon to repeat the particular 
movement which he is practicing just about the time 
when he has fully recovered his wind after his previous 
effort. In this way we succeed not only in keeping the 
men constantly active, but also in getting the maximum 
number of repetitions of a given detail, during a given 
period of time. And it is good policy to reward the man 
who constantly puts forth his supreme effort, even if the 
nature of the reward is nothing more than a complimen- 
tary word. I dislike to see my men standing around idle; 
it seems to permit them to get their minds off football, 
and onto something else. Their attention becomes di- 
vided, and they lose that complete devotion and intense 
concentration to the task at hand which I consider as 
indispensable to a successful football player as it is to a 
successful cobbler, a successful mechanic, or to the suc- 
cess of any professional man. I also strive to encourage 
alertness as much as possible. My first eleven must be 
constantly on their toes, not only physically but men- 
tally. They must snap into their positions with the 
utmost speed; keep their minds on their signals; react 
almost spontaneously to the demands made upon them, 
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and execute their every assignment with all the agility 
and skill of which they are capable. As they get into 
the habit of giving their best with every effort, their 
improvement, though gradual, becomes more noticeable 
every day. ‘ , 

One of the things to guard against is the tendency to 
drag out the practice session too long. Often there is 
so much to be done, and we become so interested in the 
job at hand, that we do not realize how long we have 
been working. Whenever the training period is unduly 
prolonged, most of the men become tired, and even 
though their spirit may be willing they are bound to 
lose at least partially their physical vitality, their alert- 
ness, and their interest. When such a point is reached, 
much of the time and effort expended upon the men is 
wasted. It is wise to send 
them to the showers as soon 
as their vitality begins to ebb, 
and their attention begins to 
falter. 

The problem of morale 
comes next and it is most dif- 
ficult for the coach to solve. 
First let us try to define it. 
Webster says it is the “Con- 
dition as affected by, or de- 
pendent on, such moral or 
mental factors as zeal, spirit, 
hope, confidence, etc.” You 
can readily see that the word 
was too much for even Web- 
ster to define. I am sure that 
that fact will put me in a 
good position to be excused 
by vou, if I do not deal ade- 
quately with this elusive sub- 
ject. What we look upon as 
morale in a football player is 
his mental and spiritual virtue. It heartens him, and 
gives him incentive and confidence. One of its chief con- 
stituent elements helps him to be more sure of himself, 
which helps him over many obstacles. It promotes the 
individual’s control over all of his faculties to such an 
extent that he seems better organized; there is a better, 
quicker coordination of, his mind and muscle. The pos- 
sessor of this invaluable mental and spiritual virtue is 
marked by a greater enjoyment he obtains from the 
contest. His state of mind is not only invaluable to 
himself, but it leaves its good effect upon every person 
who comes within its radiance. If someone could only 
find the formula by which it could be produced upon 
any given individual or any team, all the coach’s major 
worries would be eliminated. He would not have to fear 
that his players might become discouraged, or lose their 
interest, or their pep, or that they might become timid. 
Lucky indeed is the coach who has several men on the 
squad who possess this precious attitude, for it seems 
that among its attributes is the quality of infectiousness. 
How many times have you seen a single member of a 
team, whom sport writers like to call a “spark-plug,” 
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inspire and set every other teammate afire with his ra- 
diating enthusiasm and seemingly inexhaustible energy? 


It is comparatively easy to maintain a high degree of 
morale during the early part of a training period, but as 
the season progresses, the problem becomes more and 
more difficult. At the beginning of the spring drills or 
at the start of the fall practice all the candidates seem 
to feel that they are starting anew, and their hope, cour- 
age, zeal, ambition, self-assurance, and enthusiasm are 
at their highest pitch. Gradually a player loses heart 
because a competitor has apparently won the starting 
post at his position. Another gets discouraged inasmuch 
as his seemingly endless series of injuries prevents him 
from doing his best. A third becomes indifferent since 
he feels that his finest efforts have failed to attract the 
coach’s serious consideration, 
so why, he asks, should he 
continue to strive his might- 
iest? Many a lad gives up his 
ambition, when he begins to 
think that his hitherto most 
cherished goal is not worth 
the effort required to achieve 
it. Competition with team- 
mates or with opponents of 
superior strength and superior 
skill sometimes knocks much 
of the confidence out of even 
the cockiest men on _ the 
squad, and this must be 
guarded against. Enthusiasm 
ebbs following several de- 
feats or after three or four 
consecutive games which have 
exacted a heavy toll of phys- 
ical and nervous energy. 

When the coach finds such 
situations, he must restore 
hope to his second string back, tackle, guard, or end by 
impressing upon him constantly that he might get up 
in that starting lineup if he would only persevere in 
overcoming a glaring weakness, i.e., if he would only 
concentrate some of the time which he wastes in showing 
off his wonderful punting prowess or pass-receiving abil- 
ity upon improving his very mediocre forward pass 
throwing, his slow starting, his poor drive, or his sloppy 
pulling out of the line. The man with the injury plague 
might be encouraged by an enforced lay-off and subse- 
quent reinstatement on the first eleven as soon as he is 
fit again. Waning zeal can sometimes be stimulated by 
an unexpected promotion, or, in rare instances, by a sud- 
den demotion. There seems to be a cure for most de- 
ficiencies, but most of all the team that has lost its 
enthusiasm and becomes indifferent to the outcome of 
games needs rejuvenated spirit. They need this more 
than they need new formations and plays. Confidence 
can often be restored in someone on the team, by placing 
him in the lineup at a critical time, and thereby showing 
him that the coach still respects him even though he may 
have lost faith in himself. Most boys will give their all 









in order to prove that their coach’s belief in them has 
not been misplaced. 

Other times when enthusiasm begins to wane from 
whatever cause, it’s a sign that the individual or the 
team needs relaxation. Our boys usually begin to feel 
stiff, sore, tired, and slightly discouraged, after the first 
three or four days of strenuous work at Camp Hamilton. 
A departure from the regular routine and substitution 
of some other game such as touch football allows them 
to disregard all restraint of rules and let out their pent- 
up energy completely, playfully, and enjoyably, and us- 
ually succeeds in refreshing them and restoring to them 
a great deal of their zest for the game. Enthusiasm can 
also be revived by reducing the frequency and length of 
scrimmage, by the shortening of the practice periods, or 
even by the granting of a holiday. Another excellent 
way to recreate enthusiasm is to entertain the squad by 
showing them moving pictures of important games. This 
type of business-pleasure pastime kills two birds with 
one stone. A coach must exercise his greatest acuteness 
and ingenuity in keeping the morale of his players high 
at all times. It is just as important and just as difficult 
to keep his men hopeful, zealous, eager, confident, and 
enthusiastic as it is to make them proficient in the exe- 
cution of the slightest detail of their duties. 

The inculcation of proficiency in the execution of the 
fundamental details of each position demands the most 
meticulous care on the part of the coach. Beginning even 
with the calisthenics he must be sure that his daily batch 
of exercises includes a variety of movements adapted to 
limber up and develop every muscle in the body. He 
must insist that his men go through each motion so fre- 
quently and so vigorously that they will derive lasting 
improvement therefrom, particularly in the muscles which 
a football player uses most often. Green men must be 
taught with infinite care. They must be worked with 
patiently, painstakingly, and diligently. They must be 
taught the proper stance for their particular position. 
Feet must be the correct distance apart to afford the best 
traction, balance, and comfort. A bigger man must be 
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treated differently, as his stance and start is hardly ever 
the same as the smaller man’s. Linemen must be trained 
to spring out of their positions in a low charge, with 
their legs driving hard, their feet well apart, their strides 
fast, short, choppy, and directly underneath their bodies, 
It takes much persistence to impress upon them the im- 
portance of keeping their bodies as near to the ground 
as possible until contact is made, and then to bring them 
up instantly to the height necessary to charge back, 
block out, or bowl over the opponent assigned to each 
individual. They must be impressed with the importance 
of knowing how to use their hands and feet to the great- 
est advantage. An ability to feint properly is an indis- 
pensable trick of the lineman’s trade, and infinite pa- 
tience is required to teach it to one who does not have it. 

One of the most difficult and trying tasks is to develop 
the requisite facility in pulling out of the line which 
guards, tackles, and ends must possess. Guards particu- 
larly must master the art of pulling out with either foot 
with equal ease. Infinite patience and constant watch- 
fulness must be devoted to teach guards, ends, and tack- 
les the exact number of feet behind the line of scrimmage 
that they must be while they are running interference. 
When we have a large number of new men, we mark 
out white lanes and let them run in them hundreds of 
times until they learn their courses precisely. 

Countless other details must be carefully supervised 
and errors everlastingly noted and corrected. Men must 
be constantly reminded of the necessity of running as 
low, as hard, and as fast as possible when they are about 
to make a tackle, or when they are crashing into a line. 
Heads must be kept up always, even though bodies may 
be low. Drives must always be sustained with that fol- 
low through. Interferers must be told again and again 
of the grave importance of blocking out a man without 
leaving their feet too soon. More essential still is the 
drilling in of the perpetual realization that they must 
get up if they have left their feet, and go on to take out 
another would-be tackler, and another, until the whistle 
is blown. 
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The backs require a thousand repetitions of the exact 
way to cut for their holes, and of the best manner in 
which to block out an opponent from various positions. 
They must be shown how to forward pass with the least 
effort, without waste of time or motion, and with the 
greatest accuracy and with the appropriate arc and speed. 
And so I could go on ad infinitum, naming detail after 
detail which requires hundreds of illustrations by the 
coach and thousands of executions by his players, before 
the desired plane of perfection is nearly reached. Dur- 
ing these everlastingly repeated performances the coach 
or his assistants must be eternally vigilant and alert to 
detect the slightest misstep or incorrect motion and to 
make the required correction. 

Now comes the selection of the first team. One can 
take only the apparent, essential qualifications of a 
player into consideration, namely, physique, speed, ex- 
perience, intelligence, and morale. During my experi- 
ence I have found that the possessor of abundant quan- 
tities of intelligence and morale can sometimes overcome 
the fact that his physique, speed, and experience are 
only mediocre. George Shotwell, center on last season’s 
squad, is a shining illustration of this type. George had 
plenty of gray matter and he could adapt himself to 
emergencies with lightning-like rapidity. Those precious 
fractions of a second which boys of ordinary intelligence 
would waste in their slow diagnosis of a play, George 
saved, and he thereby more than offset any slowness of 
foot on his part. His dauntlessness, enthusiasm, courage, 
confidence, and boundless energy were sources of con- 
stant inspiration to other members on the squad, as well 
as a more than sufficient compensation for the pounds 
which he seemed to lack. Despite his tall, comparatively 
frail 157 pounds of bone and muscle, there was not a 
time during the past season that he was unfit to play 
because of injuries. Though a university team football 
player’s weight ought to be 160 pounds for a back, and 
at least 170 pounds for a lineman, a 5- or 15-pound 
deficiency in weight can be overlooked if the candidate 
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possesses extraordinary speed, aggressiveness, and mor- 
ale. But it must be remembered that there are physical 
limitations which are practically impossible to overcome. 
For example, no amount of intelligence and morale can 
overcome the handicap under which a comparatively 
slow lineman who weighs less than 150 pounds is forced 
to compete in modern college football. As we size up 
the various individuals for a given position, we are all 
inclined to prefer the big fast man first. If he turns out 
to be very inexperienced, he may be demoted to a second 
or third team until he develops. If he seems to have a 
little more than average experience, and appears to be 
intelligent and easy to coach, he may not be demoted 
at all, but kept on the first string where he can be given 
constant careful surveillance. If he proves to have the 
necessary zeal, self-assurance, courage, and aggressive- 
ness to convince me that he will develop into a satisfac- 
tory player before many games go by, he retains his 
temporary hold on first place in his position. 

Among the apparent qualities which a player must 
possess, one is practically indispensable; that one is 
“intestinal fortitude” as Dr. Petty used to call it. I can 
think of several boys whom I have had on my squad. 
They weighed over 200 pounds; were exceptionally fast 
and agile; had plenty of intelligence; seemed to like the 
game; but a timidness ruined their chances and with it 
their ambition, and as a consequence their speed, brains, 
and perfect physique were practically worthless from a 
football point of view. The importance of experience 
under fire must not be overlooked. If I find two men 
between whom there is not very much difference in size, 
speed, intelligence, and morale, I will invariably choose 
the man who has played the most quarters; he has 
learned things more impressively and lastingly under the 
stress of each game’s competition and the scrutiny of 
thousands of eyes than he could in a dozen hum-drum 
practices. 

You will recall that I said “a man retains his tempo. 
rary hold on first place in his position when he demon- 








strates that he is an excellent prospect.” It is imperative 
to exercise the utmost vigilance to preclude the over- 
sight of a potential All-American. This point can best 
be illustrated by my experience with three Pitt All-Amer- 
icans. The first was Mike Getto. For three years Mike, 
who eventually became one of Pitt’s greatest tackles, sat 
on the bench. No one seemed to realize his potentialities. 
Mike had size, agility, speed, and intelligence. That 
was all perfectly apparent. Perhaps he was awed by the 
. excellent reputation of the experienced Wasmuth, who 
played regularly in the tackle position which Mike 
sought; however, he seemed to be faltering, uncertain, 
and mediocre in his efforts. At times during his junior 
year he began to show flashes of the brilliance of which 
he was capable. As soon as Wasmuth graduated, Mike 
regained his confidence and with it every element of his 
morale was heightened and enlivened. We noticed this 
immediately, and it was only then that we realized that 
a more acute watchfulness, and perhaps some few psy- 
chological tricks of encouragement might have given us 
the services of a real All-American during two or two 
and one-half years instead of during only one. A more 
recent example was that of Warren Heller. The fresh- 
man coach rated him no higher than a third stringer, 
and accordingly that is where we placed him during 
spring training of his sophomore year. One day during 
scrimmage Heller was called into the first-string line-up 
and during his short stay there, something about the 
whole-hearted intensity with which he ran caught my 
eye. From that moment on, I observed him most care- 
fully and gave him every possible opportunity to develop 
and gain experience. In our last game against Penn 
State in his sophomore year, Warren made runs of forty, 
sixty, and eighty yards in addition to doing a splendid 
job of blocking and tackling. Gradually he developed 
his forward-passing ability to a point near perfection. 
He became one of the best all-round backs that I have 
ever coached. 

One must never close his mind against the possibility 
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that even a glaring weakness can be overcome, and 
thereby a seemingly mediocre man might raise himself to 
All-American stature. Such is the case of Doc Hartwig. 
Doc at first did not possess quite enough weight. We 
might, however, have overlooked that, but Doc was slow 
and could not run the way a Pitt guard is called upon to 
run. To make things worse Doc injured his knee. His 
future looked quite unpromising. But Doc had that 
which we have thus far termed morale, in great quanti- 
ties. He had his knee operated on, and then tirelessly 
he strove, first to strengthen that knee, and then to 
learn how to run faster. His indomitable spirit drove 
him not only to fit himself to run sufficiently well to 
win a regular starting position, but also to win All- 
American honors from nearly every authority this past 
season. I often wish that I could satisfy my conscience 
that no lack of watchfulness or alertness on my part 
resulted in my overlooking other potential All-Ameri- 
cans. 

I cannot omit the matter of personal relations between 
coach and player. Here is where the coach must exer- 
cise the greatest tact at his command. My philosophy 
is that a coach ought not become too friendly, outward- 
ly, with his men, however much admiration and regard 
he might develop for them, inwardly. If a player feels 
that the coach is very friendly he will naturally tend to 
relax frequently and presume that because of his friend- 
ship the coach will condone an occasional let-down of 
effort. This tends to break down the intensity and seri- 
ousness of the practices and lessens the natural benefits 
which accrue from whole-hearted striving toward perfec- 
tion. But there are times when a coach must cast aside 
his aloofness, and become more friendly than ever to his 
players. If a man is in serious scholastic difficulties, or 
is plagued with other troubles, or with injuries, then it 
is that kindness and friendship on the part of the coach 
can increase the regard of the player for his coach and 
thereby stimulate his desire to do better. Then also, 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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noose PRACTICAL BOOKS 


Second Large Printing: 


SOCIAL GAMES for RECREATION 


by Bernard S. Mason and E. D. Mitchell 
The big game book of the year! Recommended by the American Library 
Ass’n and The Book-of-the-Month Club and also by the leading critics, 
this book is well on its way to the “best seller” list. A “must” book for 
your working library. 8vo. cloth. Illustrated. $2.50 


SWIMMING ANALYZED 


by Gertrude Goss 
The best contribution in years to the teaching of swimming! The author 
literally teaches this popular water sport by the playing of games. Copi- 
ously illustrated by “stickmen,” all fundamentals are clearly explained. 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00. 


TAP DANCES 


For Sehool and Reereation 


by Anne Schley Duggan 
The author of the best selling “Tap Dances” has done it again with this 
new collection of routines. Many of the dances are illustrated showing 
appropriate costumes and original music accompanies each dance. Quarto. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Music. $2.50. 


CHARACTER DANCES 


For School Programs 


by Hilda C. Kozman 


Here is a collection of twenty-four original character dances which 
answer the ever present need for material for entertainments, programs, 
assemblies, etc. Many of the dances are illustrated by full page photo- 
graphs. Quarto. Cloth. Music. $2.00. 


TEAM SPORTS FOR WOMEN 


by Alice W. Frymir and Marjorie Hillas 


In one volume two of our best known and most popular authors give 
the technique and plays for Baseball, Basket Ball, Field Hockey, Soccer, 
Speed Ball and Volley Ball. The material is well illustrated, each sport 
is accompanied by notes on officiating. 8vo. Cloth. Illustrated. $3.00. 


DEMONSTRATION HANDBOOK 
Of Olympia Through The Ages 


by Harriet V. Fitchpatrick and Florence M. Chilson 


The remarkable demonstration given at the Cleveland convention in 1934 
is now available in book form. Suggestions are given for the adaptation 
of the various episodes so that small communities can use the material to 
equal advantage. All information necessary for its production is given. 
Prepare now for your Spring Demonstration. Large 8vo. Paper. Illus- 
trated. $1.50. 
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THE THEORY OF PLAY 
(1934) $2.80 
by E. D. Mitchell and B. S. Mason 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(1934) $2.00 

by Jackson R. Sharman 


HEALTH WORKBOOK 
For College Freshmen 


(1934) $1.50 
by Kathleen W. Wootten 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN 
(1935) ANATOMY $4.50 
by Katharine W. Sibley 


RECREATION 
For Girls and Women 
(1934) $3.00 
by Ethel A. Bowers 


ADMINISTRATION OF 
HEALTH and PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
In Colleges 
by William Leonard Hughes 


(1935) $3.00 


EXERCISE AND ITS 
(1932) PHYSIOLOGY = #3.00 
by A. G. Gould and J. A. Dye 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
RHYTHM AND DANCE 


(1933) $3.60 
by Betty Lynd Thompson 


—_—— 


Examination copies will be sent 
with a view to class adoption. 
Kindly Address College Depart- 


mert. 





Coming Next Month 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS by Mason and Mitchell, a companion volume 


to Social Games for Recreation. 


INDIVIDUAL EXERCISES by Stafford, DeCook and 


Picard, a book to aid the student remedy his physical defects under proper supervision. 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION, Volume 5 in INTERPRETATIONS OF PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION edited by Jay B. Nash. 


fecccoeo A. S. Barnes & Company:-----Publishers 


Sixty Seven West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 


Please mention HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION when writing advertisers 
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JOANNA DYER 


State Teachers’ College 
Buffalo, New York 


N APPROACHING the study of lead-up games to or- 
ganized sports, one is immediately faced with the ne- 
cessity for a basis upon which to judge the value and 
worth of a game in relation to its use as an instrument 
for the teaching of skills and techniques. Therefore the 
following criteria have been set up for the selection and 
evaluation of lead-up games. 
The term “lead-up game” is here understood to mean 
a game used to teach a part or parts of a climax activity. 
The criteria are applicable to any type of organized 
sport but this study is concerned only with lead-up games 
for hockey, basketball, and baseball. The lead-up games 
for basketball and baseball will appear in later issues of 
the JOURNAL. 


Criteria for the Selection and Evaluation of 
Lead-Up Games 

A lead-up game: 

1. Must include one or more skill or technique of the 
climax activity. 

2. The skill or (and) technique must be vital rather 
than incidental. 

3. Must violate no principle of the climax activity. 

4. Must have game identity within itself; that is, have 
sufficient elements of organization to provide for a spe- 
cific and oft-repeated climax. 

5. Must actually teach the technique or skill for which 
it is being used. 

6. Must be interesting to those who are to play it. 

7. Must use equipment which is that of the climax 
activity. 

Field Hockey 

The following games have been judged by the criteria. 
Each game listed is definitely labeled a lead-up game in 
the source from which it was taken. Games not so desig- 
nated have not been here included. The games are ar- 
ranged in groups according to the skill or technique they 
are supposed to teach, in the order of their value. 

A very brief description of each game is included. For 
details the reader is referred to the source. 

The average girl has a great deal of experience in hand- 
ling balls of various sizes, and is probably fairly adept 
at swinging a baseball bat, but it is a different matter 
when she tries to control a comparatively heavy hockey 
ball with what seems to her a very unwieldy stick. 

In order to develop the finer coordinations necessary 
in hockey, a player should practice strokes and technique 
as often as possible. Rainy days in the gymnasium offer 
a good time for supplementing outdoor work, and also 
for having competition without playing the game of 





Lead-up Games to Field Hockey 
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Woodrow Wilson High School 
Portsmouth, Va. 
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Public Schools, Wilmington, Del. 


hockey itself. For indoor work, outdoor balls can be 
muffled with cheese cloth or crocheted covers. 

Only one typical game, judged by the criteria for lead- 
up games, has been described for each stroke, though 
many of the others listed are equally good. 


Elementary Games 
Shuttle Dribbling Relay—Ref. 4, p. 134. 
Aiming Competition 
Hit the Bucket 
Goal Pins 
Catch as Catch Can 
File Relays 
Shooting Goals—Ref. 6, p. 93. 
Circle Passing Games 

(parts 1 and 4) 
Driving Relays 
(parts 1 and 2) 

Progression to Bully Game—Ref. 3, p. 42. 
Games on the Field—Ref. 1, June, 1926, p. 7. 
Dribble and Roll-In—Ref. 6, p. 88. 
Shuttle Relay 
Dribble Around Post | 
Dribble and Drive Relay | Ref. 2, 1926, pp. 39-41, p. 47. 
Tackle 
Keep It Away 
Drive—Dribble Hockey—Ref. 3, p. 40. 
Number Hockey 
Division Hockey 5 


Drive and Stop for Points | 
Goal Shooting for Points ! me 3 hE, He 


Bully Game—Ref. 3, p. 42. 
Intermediate Games 
! Ref. 1, Feb. 1925, p. 8. 


Ref. 1, Feb. 1925, p. 8. 


Ret. 1,. Jan. 1925; p. 2. 


Ref. 2, 1932, pp. 20-22. 


Passing Race 
Circle Dribbling Games 


Circle Passing Games 
(parts two and three) 
Cartwheel Race 
Driving Relay 
(part three) 
Shooting for Accuracy and Time 
Tackling and Dodging 
Lunging 
Zigzag Relay 
In-and-Out Relay 
Circle Push Pass Relays 
Line Push Pass Relays 
Shuttle Relay Over Obstacle 
In-and-Out Relay 
Bombardment 
Dribble and Shoot 
Circle Hitting Race 
Push and Step - Ref. 4, p. 140, p. 148, p. 149. 
Push, Stop, Dribble \ 
Dribble and Lunge—Ref. 5, p. 91. 
Games to Teach Tackling—Ref. 3, p. 44. 


(Continued on. Page 58) 


Ref. 1, Jan. 1925, p. 2. 


|et 1, June 1926, p. 7. 


~ Ref. 2, 1926, pp. 39-47. 
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The Growth of Soccer 
for Girls and Women 


By 
LAURA J. HUELSTER 


Associate in Physical Education, University of IIlinois; 
Chairman of Soccer Subcommittee, 1933-35 


girls and women have occupied the attention of the 

Soccer Subcommittee of the Women’s Rules and Ed- 
itorial Committee of the American Physical Education 
Association, and during these years enthusiasts of the 
game have seen it grow in popularity and use. A sur- 
vey which the 1934-35 Committee made of the extent 
of the game in physical education school programs for 
girls and women in the United States reveals these in- 
teresting facts. Of the 25,883 junior high school girls 
included in the survey, 40 per cent play soccer; 22 per 
cent of the 59,905 senior high school girls play soccer; 
and of the 72,591 college women, 10 per cent participate 
in the game. 

Why is soccer a growing sport for girls and women? 
First, because of the inherent values of the game. We 
rightfully praise its peculiar emphasis on foot and leg 
skill, the value of its team game experience, and its eco- 
nomical equipment. Physical educators have so success- 
fully stressed the educational and social values of team- 
game experience, and school boards have so successfully 
emphasized economical expenditures for equipment, that 
no more need be said about these values. We do need 
new emphasis, however, on sport skills as means of edu- 
cating girls and women in the intelligent scientific use 
of the body in movement. Soccer skills demand efficient 
use of the thigh joints and the necessity of balancing 
on one foot while using the other in a large kicking 
movement gives excellent opportunity to develop efficient 
balance throughout the entire individual. 

Soccer is also growing because of the policy of the 
Committee to keep the rules of the game “as simple as 
possible so the game may be easily learned by the young 
girls and still retain the interest of the older girl.” The 
soccer survey indicates that this aim is being accom- 
plished, as the game is being played by junior high, 
senior high, and college girls. 

The first official soccer rules for girls and women were 
contained in the 1923-24 Guide, Athletics for Girls and 
Women. In her “Introductory,” Helen Frost, Soccer 
Chairman, stated that the following “changes from the 
men’s rules had been tried out and found satisfactory”’: 
the elimination of charging; allowing the arms to be 
folded across the chest for protection against a swift- 
moving ball; a six-yard goal instead of the eight-yard 
width; six yards for the uniform distance for the op- 
ponents on the plays in which the men ruled ten yards; 


Fe twelve years the problems of official soccer for 





1 Official Soccer Guide, Spalding’s Athletic Library, No. 116R, 
1927, 
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a shorter playing field; and fifteen-minute halves, al- 
lowing substitution of players. In 1926 the throw-in 
rule was changed to read: “in the event of a breach of 
the rule, a throw-in shall be awarded to the opposite 
side.” Formerly, a free kick was awarded to the op- 
ponents. The first Official Soccer Guide appeared in 
1927, and at that time the goal area was eliminated, the 
goal kicks being taken on the five-yard line. The year 
1928 saw three rule changes: two defense players, in- 
stead of three, placed a player onside; the throw-in 
could be taken either behind or on the touch line; and 
the five-yard line was changed to a six-yard line. 

In 1934, the Soccer Committee changed the value of 
the field goal from one to two points, the penalty-kick 
goal still scoring one point. In making later changes in 
the rules the Committee has added a policy to that an- 
nounced in 1923. Not only should the game remain 
simple, but the rules should give every possible justice 
to each member of the team, and both teams on the field. 
To give a penalty-kick as much value as a field goal 
placed too much emphasis upon the fouls made by de- 
fense players in their penalty area, especially since no 
distinction is made in the type of foul or whether it was 
intentional or unintentional. This year another rule 
change is made which carries out this policy in relation 
to the corner kick. After the initial kick in this play, 
the defending team often had greater advantage than 
the opposing one. By placing the defending players be- 
hind the goal line, the attacking players are given greater 
opportunity, and still the opponents are in excellent de- 
fending position. 

What more can soccer enthusiasts do to double the 
interest in the game during the next twelve years? In 
the soccer survey referred to in the first of this article, 
the majority of reasons given by teachers of physical 
education for not playing soccer centered around limit- 
ing conditions; such as, lack of playing space, lack of 
enough players to compose two teams, and lack of the 
teacher’s knowledge of the game. The second largest 
number of reasons for not playing concerned the possible 
danger of injury to the player’s toes, feet, and ankles. 
While we can only gradually make strides in increasing 
the number of playing fields and in securing sufficient 
numbers of players for teams, we can readily further 
knowledge of the game, and reduce the fear of injuries 
by facing facts about their possibility and reducing the 
conditions which contribute to their possibility. 

Incorrect teaching of kicking and of balarfing the 
body when rushing in to take the ball away from an 
opponent, are responsible for the fact that many players 
have not enjoyed their first soccer experience. If teach- 
ers of physical activities are students of the human 
structure and the mechanics governing its use, they will 
know how the leg should swing for the most efficient 
kick, and where the foot should meet the ball. They 
will know whére the weight of the body should be when 
one foot is used to hook the ball away from an oppo- 
nent. Soccer increases in popularity as an activity for 
the physical education of its players when taught by 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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The Continued Story of 
Speedball 
B 


d 
HELEN M. BARTON 


Chairman, Speedball Committee of the Women’s Rules 
and Editorial Committee of the Women’s Athletic Section 
of the American Physical Education Association 


WO YEARS ago the October JouRNAL carried an 
T asses which had for its theme a résumé of the story 

of speedball for women. The opening paragraph, 
perforce, included an explanation of the game, as teach- 
ers of physical education in general, were by no means 
as familiar with the sport as they are now. In these past 
two years, however, speedball has made such strides 
toward prominence in the field of women’s games that 
this article needs to have no allotted space for introduc- 
tory comments. 


The First Milestone 

Scattered efforts were made before 1933 to unify the 
rules in different geographical districts. For example, in 
the book on Physical Education for the Elementary 
Grades by Neilson and Van Hagen an expression of sol- 
idified western opinion was given. Publications by Moe 
of Ann Arbor, Michigan, endeavored to keep abreast of 
the eastern changes. The culminating event of speedball 
history, however, came in the month of December, 1933, 
when the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee of 
the Women’s Athletic Section of the American Physical 
Education Association appointed a Speedball Subcom- 
mittee which was to be made up of representatives from 
the existing districts of the American Physical Education 
Association. An able chairman was selected in the person 
of Dorice M. Myers, at that time with the George Wash- 
ington High School, Los Angeles, California. With her 
on the committee acted a number of interested Califor- 
nians in addition to those selected from the districts. 
Assisted by their sister members of the Soccer Commit- 
tee, the speedball group closed the year with a rapidly 
maturing outline for 1934 study and expansion. 


The New Guide 

The new committee had on its shoulders a tremendous 
undertaking. Here was a game which was being played 
differently throughout the United States, being differ- 
ently scored and officiated because of different practices 
in regard to rules. The obvious duty was to try to bring 
forth some semblance of order from the existing chaos, 
and this was done in a very methodical way. Opinions 
were collected from those who had used the game, sug- 
gestions were solicited, and the aggregation carefully 
sifted. After a great deal of concentrated effort, the com- 
mittee brought forth the speedball section of the Soccer 
Guide for Women, which had been for some time a mem- 
ber of the Spalding Athletic Library (No. 116R). 

It would seem as though the production of such a piece 
of work would have been quite sufficient in itself, but 
Mrs. Myers was a diligent chairman of an industrious 
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committee. Their next step was to acquaint physica] 
educators with the sport. In 1933-34 California, with 
its all-year outdoor climate, was apparently the speed. 
ball stronghold, for Mrs. Myers describes play-day pro. 
grams, district contests, etc., in her article which ap- 
peared in the December number of the California Journg 
of Recreation, Health, and Physical Education. Interest 
was further aroused through descriptions of the game ip 
the Sportswoman and Recreation magazines. In all, fiye 
publications were contacted. District chairmen were del. 
egated to popularize and promote the new rules in their 
vicinity, and as a result 1934 witnessed many meetings 
for discussions at sectional gatherings, state conventions 
of physical educators, and round-table talks at municipal 
recreational centers. The question of a moving picture 
film of speedball players in action was presented to Miss 
Gladys Palmer, the chairman of the Motion Picture Sub. 
committee. Probably the most practical enterprise was 
the follow-up questionnaire by which the committee en- 
deavored to determine the general feeling of physical 
educators toward the new rule book. The proffered ideas 
centered around three main points: 

1. How should an attempted drop-kick which goes under the 
bar be scored? Should it simply constitute an out-of-bounds 
play or should a score result from such a ball? 

2. What is the best manner of putting a ball in play from 
the side lines? Did a soccer-type throw slow the game too much, 
and would a basketball-type pass be more appropriate? 

3. How advisable was it to disqualify a girl for accumulated 
fouls? Would it make for cleaner sport to disqualify for a single 
rough play misdemeanor instead of accumulated offenses? 


Some Recent Developments 


What 1935 will bring forth we cannot prognosticate, 
but we can outline a few of the highlights which have so 
far occurred. The latest statistics' in regard to the trend 
of interest in speedball activities indicate that the great- 
est popularity of the game is concentrated within the 
senior high school age group. Another point noted in 
recent developments is the rapid growth of speedball 
play in the middie-west. 

At the national physical education convention at Pitts- 
burgh in April of this year, an invaluable opportunity 
presented itself to further promote the sport via visual 
education. Frequently a new game, folk dance, or phys- 
ical activity is not attempted because the instructor has 
“never seen it done.” There is no doubt about the fact 
that many of us are eye-minded. Therefore, the Speed- 
ball Committee welcomed the occasion afforded by Eline 
von Borries, Chairman of the National Section on Wo- 
men’s Athletics, to include in the convention program 
a field demonstration of the work. Two teams from the 
State Teachers College at Clarion, Pennsylvania put on 
the speedball game. The play was preceded by a short 
discussion which touched upon the starting line-up 
(players were in position on the field), the means of 
gaining points, and how the ball was to be played. Ac- 
tual playing of the game was developed from the stand- 


1 Survey report of 31 states on the status of fieldball, modified soc- 
cer, soccer, and speedball in school physical education activity programs 
for girls and women (1934-35). Evaluation found in Official Soccer 
and Speedball Guide for Women, 1935-36. 
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point of elementary techniques of beginning players to 
the more complicated forms of advanced team work. 
To still further assist in acquiring the knowledge and 
development of this new game, the Committee has in- 
serted new materials in the 1935-36 Speedball Guide 
and made other changes which will facilitate the teach- 
ing of the sport for instructors who are either old or new 
at speedball coaching. Some new pictures showing vari- 
ous playing forms likewise appear. For easy familiariz- 
ing with the rules, a wall chart summary has been in- 
serted, thereby making use of this method which has 
already proven so helpful in basketball, volleyball, and 


soccer. 


Recent Technique Developments 


The instructor of physical education has frequently 
been familiar with the soccer and basketball techniques 
and used them as applicable skills for speedball. But 
speedball is more than merely soccer and basketball 
manipulations, and it is at this juncture where good 
coaching seems to have abruptly ceased. For example a 
game which is composed largely of ground work or is 
practically all throwing, lacks the strategy and possibil- 
ities of development that a combination game will evolve. 
What is needed at this point for sustained interest of the 
player, are drill maneuvers in combination pedal and 
manual plays, and their immediate introduction into 
field situations. The following are a few examples of 
such drills that are practicable for advanced players. 
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1. Divide players into files of six to eight each, and arrange 
them back of a given starting line. Establish a turning line ten 
yards away. (The restraining lines and the center line which 
are already on the field are excellent for this practice.) Give 
each file leader a ball. The leader juggles the ball and then 
drops it to the ground and dribbles it to the turning line and 
back toward the next player in her line. As she approaches she 
kicks the ball up to the next girl in line and the play continues. 
The original player goes to the rear of her own line. 

2. Form a circle of eight to ten players and give one of them 
a ball. This player juggles the ball over the head of the girl at 
her right, faces the circle, and drop-kicks the ball to someone 
across the circle who catches it and repeats the performance. 
As players become more skillful with the juggle, the guarding 
feature may be introduced. When one circle competes against 
another, the number of successful juggles in a given time (say 
three minutes) are counted. 

3. Divide players.into files of six to eight each, and arrange 
them back of a given starting line. Establish a parallel line ten 
yards away. Each file leader has a ball and upon a starting 
signal she dribbles it forward toward the ten-yard line. At this 
point she kicks it to herself, pivots half way around to either 
right or left, and uses a hook pass to throw the ball back to 
the next girl. The original player walks to the rear of her line. 

4. Establish two lines of players facing one another ten yards 
apart, and ten to twenty players in a line. Use five to ten balls 
according to the number of girls participating. 

a) One line punts to the other. The ball is caught and re- 
turned with a hook pass. Reverse the play so each line has a 
chance at foot and hand work. 

b) One line drop-kicks the ball to a player in the other line. 
This girl foot-traps the ball, kicks it to herself, and returns it 
with a drop-kick to the original line. 

c) One line juggles and then drop-kicks the ball to a girl in 
the opposite line. This girl stops the ball with a knee-trap, kicks 
it up to herself, and repeats the play. (Continued on Page 46) 
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witH J. E. 


The Olympic Cup for 1935 has been awarded by the Inter- 
national Olympic Committee to the National Recreation Associa- 
tion. The Association receives the award in recognition of its 
service to the sports and recreations of the youth of the world. 
The cup is presented annually to that organization which in the 
committee’s opinion has done most to advance sport and sports- 
manship. It was donated for this purpose in 1906 by Baron P. 
de Coubertin of France. Last year the cup was awarded to the 
Opera Dopo Lavoro, Rome, Italy. The award to the National 
Recreation Association marks the third instance in which an or- 
ganization in the United States has been so honored. The Ama- 
teur Athletic Union received the cup in 1914, and the Y.M.C.A. 
International College at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1930. 

* Ok Ox 

A very important conference on school health problems 
will be held in Philadelphia in October. This meeting will 
be under the auspices of the Department of School Health 
and Physical Education of the N.E.A. It will deal largely 
with problems of organization and administration that con- 
cern educational administrators especially superintendents, 
principals, and directors of health and physical education. 

* ok x 

Miss Emma R. Kaufman, Y.W.C.A., Tokyo, Japan, sends this 
interesting item: ‘A short course in girls’ rules in basketball was 
given by the director of the Tokyo Y.W.C.A. Health Education 
Department, Miss Kikuye Takeuchi, graduate of the Bouvé-Bos- 
ton School. The course included the study of girls’ rules, com- 
paring them with those of boys, special technique necessary for 
girls’ basketball rules, lectures in umpiring and refereeing with 
practice games. The group will hereafter take the form of a 
club to study health education, and the first lecture will be on 
the relation of nutrition to exercise.” 

* ok x 

The Twenty-First National Recreation Congress wil! be 
held in Chicago, Illinois, September 30 to October 4, 1935, 
with headquarters at the Hotel Sterman. Plan now to at- 
tend. 

x ok x 

Miss Florence A. Somers of the faculty of the Margaret Eaton 
School, Toronto, Canada, sends the following interesting news 
items: 

Mr. Fred Bartlett, Director of Physical Education in the 
Toronto public schools, is just getting out a new course of study 
for the elementary grades. 

The women teachers of physical education in the secondary 
schools of Toronto are devoting their spare time this spring to 
the further study of corrective work, with the aim of increasing 
their service to their students in this field. 

The annual meeting of the physical education section of the 
Ontario Education Association had as guest speakers this spring, 
Dr. F. W. Maroney and Dr. Robert Nohr. Many of the teachers 
in Ontario left immediately after this meeting for the conven- 
tion in Pittsburgh. 

Pickering College in Newmarket, Ontario, has a new mural 
painting in its gymnasium which is attracting considerable atten- 
tion. 

* *k * 

Departments of physical education in many colleges and uni- 
versities report that the demand this year for experienced teach- 
ers with higher degrees was higher than usual, and some very 
attractive calls have been received. There has also been an in- 
crease in the demand for people holding certificates in physical 
therapy. The schools also report larger summer session enroll- 
ments than usual, with a greater demand for theory work, and 
many more people working toward the higher degrees. 


@ AROUND THE COUNTRY 


— 
@ 











ROGERS 


Mr. E. B. Henderson, Washington, D. C., in charge of the 
health and physical education for the colored pupils, certainly 
has had a long, distinguished record in this field. Recently he 
sent me two handbooks of 1910 and 1911 which give the early 
history of interscholastic athletics for colored boys. These two 
books will be handed over to Miss Agnes Wayman, Chairman 
of the Committee on Permanent Historical Exhibits. 

a“ SS 

The Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation has sent out some very interesting material tel). 
ing about its objectives, its growth, and its accomplishments, 
Miss Edith M. Gates is Chairman of the Executive Com. 
mittee; Miss Mary Van Horn is Office Executive. Those 
interested in the purposes of the Women’s Division should 
write to Miss Van Horn at 303 West 42 Street, New York 
City. 





—$— ee 
ed 





x * x 


Two very fine books have come off the A. S. Barnes & Co. 
press—Social Games for Recreation (over 1200 games for social 
gatherings) by Mason and Mitchell, and Administration of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges by William Leonard 
Hughes. These books are very practical, well written, and usable. 

: 2 

Our good friend, Dan Chase, is still carrying on with the 
Sportsmanship Brotherhood. Dan also has a position with the 
famous New York Kiwanis Club and is very much interested in 
the Michigan State Society. Mr. Chase has a long, distinguished 
history in the field of athletics and physical education. He was 
an effective State Director of Health and Physical Education of 
New York State. 

* * x 

It is a pleasure to announce that Utah becomes the twen- 
ty-first state with a State Director of Health and Physical 
Education—Miss Bernice Moss, State Supervisor of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, Department of Public 
Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

: * * 

A. E. Kindervater, Supervisor of Physical Education in St. 
Louis, is interested in plans for a large mass demonstration at 
the A.P.E.A. convention next April. It is to be held in the mu- 
nicipal auditorium, and is entitled “The Spirit of St. Louis— 
Historical Episodes of Physical Education in St. Louis.” Mr. 
Kindervater is especially interested in developing the episodes 
depicting the past history of physical education. He is one of 
the grand pioneers in our profession, and is still on the job. 
In a letter written August 14, he says: 

“In looking over my fifty-four vears of active service in our 
profession, I feel as if my time for dropping out was near. My 
children wanted me to stop two years ago but our Superintendent 
asked me to stay. So here I am still in service with the very 
respectable record: age, seventy-eight years; continued service 
fifty-four years; employed every day; happily married fifty-two 
years; physically fit as a fiddle. Today I am the longest one in 
active service of any Physical Educator, German or American, 
in this country. Dr. Anderson may be the only exception if he 
is still in service.” 

a. a oh 

W. B. Saunders Company has published a very interesting 
book called The Curriculum in Sports by Seward C. Staley. The 
purpose of the book is to provide students of physical education 
with a comprehensive understanding of the principles involved 
in formulating and conducting an effective curriculum in physical 
education. It is also concerned with presenting teachers of phys- 
ical education with practical plans and procedures that will be 
useful in improving the local program. 
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Dr. C. Ward Crampton for the past year has written a series 
of very interesting articles on Keeping Physically Fit for the 
boy scout magazine, Boys’ Life. 

‘ * ok * 

Many cities have put on large, successful demonstrations. 
They help to educate the public and give the general educa- 
tor an idea of the educational significance of our activities. 
The demonstration last year at the annual meeting of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association in Kansas City, put on 
py the Kansas City Schools, under A. O. Anderson, was a 
great success. People are — ne about it. 

The University of Missouri is making new plans for a better 
four-year major. Our good friends, Chester Brewer and Mary 
McKee, are active in these arrangements. 

* * * 

Agnes Wayman, Barnard College, is chairman of a very 
important committee—Committee on Historical Exhibits. It 
would be a splendid thing if we could have a national mu- 
seum containing all the photographs, relics, costumes, and 
other exhibits pertaining to the history of physical education 
in this country. There is no more important and finer job 
than Miss Wayman plans to do. 

' * 

The Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association at their Atlantic City meeting in February of 
this year passed some resolutions of import to physical education: 

The Public Schools and American Ideals—In order that the 
United States of America may rapidly and fully achieve its goal 
of economic, social, and spiritual well-being for all, and in order 
that the schools may be an effective agency for the realization 
of this democratic goal, we pledge ourselves to an educational 
program for all which will stress: 

1 Knowledge and appreciation of the great ideals of human 
betterment toward which America strives. 

?. Loyalty to the American form of democratic government 
which acts for and with the people to realize those ideals. 

3. The ability and desire to use intelligence rather than pres- 
sure and force in making such social and economic changes as 
are needed for the improvement of American life. 

4. Understandings that will help to build a sound economic 
order planned for human welfare. 

5. The development of the capacity to live on as high a level 
as our potential economic resources will permit. 

6. Vocational competence of each individual together with an 
understanding and appreciation of the contributions of other 
workers. 

7. Conditions which promote sound and stable physical and 
mental health. 

8. Advance in emotional stability and spiritual strength which 
results in poise and control of conduct essential to the welfare 
of the individual and society as a whole. 

9. An understanding of other peoples of the world and a de- 
sire to bring about a feeling of goodwill among the nations. 

A Greater Emphasis on Mental Hygiene—With the steady 
increase in the number of psychopathic adults in the United 
States, more attention should be given to mental hygiene in the 
public schools. 

Provision for Physically Handicapped Children—Increased 
medical and physical care of crippled children as provided for 
in H.R. 4120 and S. 1130. We recognize also the need for in- 
creased educational facilities not only for crippled children but 
for all types of physically handicapped children. We therefore 
urge that there be included in the bill definite provisions under 
which states will be assisted in improving educational facilities 
for physically handicapped children, and that any educational 
responsibilities involved in the bill be placed with the Commis- 
sioner of Education in the United States Office of Education. 

Greater Emphasis on a Phase of Traffic Safety—Realizing 
that each year thousands of children and adults are killed or 
injured by those whose driving skill has been affected by in- 
temperance, we urge a greater emphasis upon the knowledges and 
attitudes that will lead to an intelligent solution of this problem. 
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It’s New!... 


“SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL BOY” 


ERE’S a new book teachers everywhere will welcome 
as something much needed in the Health Education 
field for boys. 

based on the boy’s immediate problems, which include per- 


It is unique in character and is 


sonality and character development; mental and physical 
health; girl and boy relations; sex education; personal and 
family financing; choosing a vocation; selection, purchase, 
and care of clothing; food; family relations; and many other 
vital problems. Its new psychological approach to these 
problems creates intense interest on the part of the individ- 


ual boy. 


“Social Problems of the High School Boy” is the result of 
eight years research and experimentation to determine ma- 
terials and methods most practical to use. Ten years experi- 
ence in teaching and supervisory work with boys and experi- 
ence in trade and industrial work in both school and indus- 
try qualify the authors for producing the most excellent and 
usable material for teaching boys how to live. 


Illustrated in color throughout, this new book has several 
full-color pages. This color treatment is expensive to pro- 
duce but makes the book invaluable in teaching the subject 
of color, as well as the completely balanced subject material 
ranging from foods and health to budgeting finances. “Social 
Problems of the High School Boy” is priced at only $1.75, 
and will be sent on approval with privilege of returning 
postpaid within two weeks. It will be sent postpaid if cash 


accompanies order, or 15c extra for postage on open account. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


-—------—-—----- 


l THE STECK COMPANY, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


I want to examine “Social Problems of the High School | 
Boy” with privilege of returning postpaid within two 
weeks. | 


( ) I enclose $1.75 ( ) Bill me for $1.75 plus 15c | 
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“How We Do It’ 


Southwestern Michigan Men’s Organization 


WE HAVE an organization here in Southwestern Michigan 

which has been operating now for more than a year. Over a 
year ago some of the coaches and physical education men in this 
section of the state decided to call together a group of men in the 
various high schools so they might have an informal discussion as 
to what each was doing in the way of organizing and administer- 
ing his program of physical education and particularly his intra- 
mural program. 

Not being just sure whether the demand was large enough to 
warrant taking the time needed to set up an organization of that 
sort I wrote to the superintendents, principals, physical education 
teachers, and coaches of this district asking whether or not they 
would be interested in a set-up of this kind. The response was so 
favorable that a meeting was called at Western State Teachers 
College which was attended by approximately forty men. They 
had a discussion concerning needs and had two addresses on the 
subject of physical education and its relation to education as a 
whole. The men were so enthusiastic that they asked for another 
meeting and appointed a committee to make a survey of the field 
of physical education and get as much information as possible as 
to whether it really would meet a need and really was an impor- 
tant factor in education or just one of the frills. The answers to 
these questionnaires were quite interesting and findings showed 
the physical education men as well as the coaches very heavily 
loaded with academic teaching besides their effort to make phys- 
ical education a vital factor in the lives of boys and girls. At the 
next meeting the findings of this survey were read and discussed 
and the group then felt that this sort of meeting was just the 
thing that they had been seeking in order to get exchange of ideas 
and not only encouragement in their work but much help from 
each other. They set up a permanent organization asking the 
author to continue as chairman of the group and Mr. Stoddard of 
Central High School as secretary and treasurer. At the next meet- 
ing we listened to discussions led by two different men in the field, 
one a discussion of intramural work for junior high schools and 
a noon-day program. This was led by Jerry Graham of Battle 
Creek, who has done quite an exceptional piece of work along 
this line. The other was led by Jim Lewis of Dowagiac on the 
value of a summer recreation program handled by the school men. 
Mr. Lewis has done an outstanding piece of work along this line, 
and the Superintendent of Dowagiac declares that his work was 
an influence in retaining physical education and athletics for the 
Dowagiac High School during the period of the depression. The 
people refused to make any cut in this work and rather favored, 
if anything, an extension of it. 

The next meeting was a dinner meeting and a program fol- 
lowed the dinner. This program was made up of a discussion led 
by Coach Thomas of Kalamazoo Central High School on the rela- 
tion of interscholastic sport to education as a whole. This proved 
to be one of the most interesting discussions imaginable and many 
of the men felt it extremely valuable to them in answering the 
many questions that were coming up during these critical days. 
Mr. Stoddard of Kalamazoo Central told something of their 
organized plan for a city-wide competitive program in their junior 
high schools, and discussed classification of children and classifica- 
tion of activities. 

The last meeting was held on February 16, 1935, at the New 
Burdick Hotel and the discussion period was followed by a dinner. 
This meeting proved most valuable and worth while. The phys- 
ical education program as organized and administered in the 
various classes of high schools was presented by the following 
men: 

Class D High Schools by Mr. Erwin Johnson of Richland. 

Class C High Schools by Mr. Harold Bradfield of Niles. His 
set-up was worked out in the Buchanan schools. 

Class B High Schools by Mr. Ralph Foster of Three Rivers. 
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Class A High Schools by Mr. A. E. Stoddard of Kalamazoo 
Central. He divided his report, asking Swift Noble to discuss the 
intramural set-up and Mr. L. B. Rasmussen to discuss the required 
physical education program. 

You can imagine that this meeting was a dandy for opening 
up the various programs as taught and many said it was the most 
beneficial meeting that they had been privileged to attend. At 
7:30 the group attended the basketball game at Western’s gym 
going as guests of the school. Our last meeting was called re 
May 23, 1935. We thought you might be interested in an Organ. 
ization that brings superintendents, principals, physical education 
teachers, and coaches together to discuss and evaluate a common 
educational factor. 

Judson Hyames, 
DrirEcToR OF ATHLETICS ANp 
PuHysicaL Epucation, 
WESTERN STATE TEACHERS (ot. 
LEGE, KALAMAZOO, MIcuican. 
* * * 


Soccer-Baseball 

(A game for large groups in gymnasia or out-of-doors.) 

NE of the many problems confronting physical educators in 

these days of “everyone in the game, and a game for every- 
one,” is that of devising or adapting (1) activities providing maxi- 
mum action for large groups in a limited period of time; (2) that 
such activities embody average or higher than average skills; (3) 
that these skills (or techniques) be fairly familiar to the players; 
and (4) that the equipment and facilities require very little, if 
any, additional expenditure of school funds. 

With the foregoing in view, the writer believes that the game 
of soccer-baseball (and its variants) should prove helpful in mak- 
ing a program both interesting and beneficial. The writer has had 
elementary groups of forty play fourteen innings in forty min- 
utes; junior high groups of forty, play sixteen to eighteen innings 
in thirty-five minutes; and senior high groups of forty, play 
twenty innings in forty-two minutes. 

Facilities and Equipment—(1) An indoor diamond; (2) an 
outdoor diamond two-thirds of hardball size; (3) a regulation 
diamond for hardball; (4) one base (variant) only, sixty, seventy- 
five, or ninety feet from home plate. 

Ball: (1) One soccer ball; (2) a volley ball, when the ball 
is batted (for either boys or girls). 

Players——Nine players on each side, including one additional 
short-stop, comprise the team; there is no pitcher. If there are a 
great many participating, all those in addition to the foregoing 
shall be placed in the outfield. No fielders shall interfere with or 
block base runners on the base paths. 

The ball is kicked from placement on the home plate; and both 
foul lines shall be clearly marked. 

The kicker and baserunner are out: (a) when a ball is kicked 
foul; (b) on failure to kick the stationary ball; (c) when a line 
drive or fly ball is caught by a fielder; (d) when a ground ball is 
fielded and thrown to a baseman ahead of the kicker or base- 
runner; (e) when a fielder in possession of the ball touches a 
baserunner between bases; (f) when a fielder in possession of the 
ball, caught or fielded, holds the ball with his foot on the base, 
in advance of the baserunner—exactly the same as a “force-out” 
in baseball; (g) when a baserunner attempts a steal and return 
to base, if the fielder possesses the ball, and has his foot on the 
base in advance of the runner; (%) when a baserunner attempts, 
or leaves his base while the ball is “dead” on the home base; 
(i) when the baserunner deliberately pushes or jostles the fielder 
in possession of the ball—forcing the latter off base; (j) when a 
baserunner passes a runner ahead of him. When the kicker, or 
baserunner, becomes the third “out,” the side is out and takes 
the field. 

The kicker and baserunners shall: (1) run on every fairly 
kicked ball; (2) run the bases in the regular order (as in base- 
ball) ; (3) kick in regular order. 

Variants—Use a volley ball and bat with open hand or fist. 
Follow the foregoing rules, save stealing bases is not legal when 
the ball is in the hands of batter before being batted—runner out. 
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Permit no “lead-off” if the game is on a small indoor diamond 
(soccer-baseball, or variant, batball). 

To simplify for girls or younger pupils, use one long base 
thirty, sixty, or seventy-five feet from home base, and draw a 
restraining line for fielders—before the ball is in motion—thirty 
feet from home base, and across the area (right angle). 

Permit the fielders to hit baserunners with the ball between 
bases for “put-outs.” 

Remarks.—The catcher should remain at one side of the kicker, 
or batter, until the ball is in motion. The kicker, or batter, shall 
be called “safe,” if the catcher deliberately blocks—bunts, for 
example—the kicker or batter in front of the plate. In all cases, 
save those specified in these rules, follow standard baseball rules. 
Bunts may be made at any time. 

Although the writer claims no credit for particular originality 
in the foregoing, he does believe that a maximum of action (so 
many games, otherwise valuable, leave the “in” side inactive too 
long), a fairly high degree of skill, and strong interest for a large 
group in a given length of time are here attained. 

B. E. Wiggins, 

PusLic SCHOOLs, 

CoLtumMBus, OHIO 
* ££ * 


Touch Football 


HE accompanying set of touch football rules was compiled by 

the fifth and sixth grade boys of Community School. I 
thought perhaps they might be published in the JouRNAL oF 
HEALTH AND PuysicaL EpucaTion for the use of other super- 
visors of physical education. I should also welcome any criticism. 

For the past two years we have been experimenting with 
touch football. The rules we tried were all too complicated and 
involved. I found that my boys were playing tackle at their 
homes and on vacant lots. There were many injuries and it 
was not until the boys made up their own rules and then became 
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vitally interested, that the carry-over to the games they played 
out of school was satisfying enough to want them to continue to 
play touch. 

The rules are simple but so far we have found this set un- 
usually efficient. We play “prisoner’s base” in the early fall as 
a preliminary for running and dodging. 

We also spend some time on passing, carrying, and catching 
a football. We have received the cooperation of the parents in 
the teaching of this game and I feel that the chief value has 
been in making small boys realize the danger of tackle football, 
when they are not in proper condition, old enough, or correctly 
clothed. 

Toucu FootTsaAtt RuLES—FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE Boys 
. Pass any time, anywhere. 

. Cannot use hands to block. 

. Cannot use hidden ball trick. 

. Cannot pass to yourself. 

. Center cannot run with the ball unless somebody on his 
own team touches the ball first. 

6. Cannot block punt. 

7. Can block drop kick. 

8. Can block extra point after touchdown. 

9. Cannot fake punt. 

10. Two balls passed over goal, one on fourth down is other 
team’s ball on twenty-yard line. 

11. Penalty for tripping, slugging, or straight arm, fifteen 
yards. 

12. Offside penalty, five yards. 

13. Cannot recover free catch. 

14. Tagging man on free catch, fifteen yard penalty. 

15. Offside on punt, penalty five yards. 

The field we use is one hundred feet long and fifty feet wide. 
There are eleven men on a side. 


ak WH 


Marguerite Behrensmeyer 
ComMunNItTy ScHOOL, 
St. Louis, Missourt 
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Every year in increasing numbers, Physical Educa- 
tion Directors are realizing the importance of 
Archery in their program. Such an increase has 
caused us to produce bows and arrows of superior 


quality and at a price saving. 
For Archery at reasonable prices write 


ROUNSEVELLE - ROHM, INC. | 


HAZEL CREST, ILLINOIS 


who specialize in Archery Equipment for school and college use 
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| eg Department of School Health and Physical Education of 
the N.E.A. announces that it will hold a School Health Con- 
ference, dealing primarily with the schoo] administrators’ prob- 
lems in the school health program, in Philadelphia, November 
1 and 2. 
* * * 
A women who are engaged in coaching sports will be glad 
to hear that the new editions of the official Guides, edited 
by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Committee, will be ready 
early in the fall, and may be ordered directly from the publisher. 
By ordering sets of four or more Guides, or by sending 
group orders, the handbooks can be easily and promptly secured. 
Incidentally the Committee will be profiting by the extra royal- 
ties on these larger orders, and these profits will go to the im- 
provement of the Guides and the furthering of the other impor- 
tant activities of the Women’s Athletic Section, so these orders 
will be making a definite contribution to the cause of women’s 
athletics. ; 
* * * 

LANS are nearing completion for the Twenty-first National 

Recreation Congress, sponsored by the National Recreation 
Association. The Congress will be held in Chicago, September 
30-October 4. 

The following week, October 7-12, will witness the annual 
meeting of the American Public Health Association and six re- 
lated organizations including the American Association of School 
Physicians in Milwaukee. 

* * * 
T# October issue of the Research Quarterly will be accompanied 
by a Supplement, The University of Iowa Studies in Physical 
Education, Number II. Research studies on problems of hygiene, 
physiology, athletics, and character are included. The Quarterly 
itself will contain a number of unusually interesting articles and 
the revised Constitution and By-Laws of the American Physical 
Education Association, plus the newly compiled Precedents and 
Traditions of the Association, which will be of interest and prac- 
tical value to all members of the A.P.E.A. 
+ * * 
ISS VIRGINIA STEWART, American business representa- 
tive of Mary Wigman, will return to this country this fall 
with a collection of dance and travel movies of Germany, and 
plans to show these pictures and lecture on the plans for the 
International Dance Festival to be held in Berlin next summer, 
on her way from New York to California. 
+ & 
A SPECIAL W.A.A. number of the Women’s Division, N.A.A-F., 

Newsletter was prepared and distributed by the Women’s 
Athletic Association of the State Teachers College of Westfield, 
Massachusetts, and gave news of athletic activities among college 
women all over the country. 

* * * 

N A bulletin from the Office of Education, United States 

Department of the Interior, John A. Kratz, Chief of the Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation Service reports on the Government re- 
habilitation program. He states, “At least thirty persons per 
thousand population in the State of Mississippi are physically 
disabled as a result of accident, sickness, or congenital causes.” 
Regarding rehabilitation he says, “A person is counted as actu- 
ally rehabilitated only after he has been physically restored as 
far as possible, has been given training for a specific job if 
necessary, and has actually been placed in employment either 
on his own or with an employer.” The service Mr. Kratz rep- 
resents has recently made expansion under grants by the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 
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y= appointment of C. D. Giauque of Boston University to 
succeed Martin Foss as Director of Physical Education at 
George Williams College, Chicago, has recently been announced 


* 2 & 
J H. McCULLOCH of Michigan State Normal College has 
* been named Vice-President of the Mid-West Physica] Edu- 
cation Association, to take the place of Birch Bayh. Mr. Bayh 
has recently been appointed Director of Health and Physica} 
Education in Washington, D. C. 
: * * 
jz WAS a matter of regret to all concerned that the National 
Boy Scout Jamboree in Washington had to be cancelled be- 
cause of the presence of a number of cases of infantile paralysis 
within the vicinity. W. Arthur McKinney, Boy Scout Executive 
of the Rochester, N. Y., Council, had agreed to prepare an article 
on the Jamboree for the JOURNAL. 
* ok x 
RTICLES of interest in recent issues of the magazines in- 
clude the following: 
American City, June—‘New Community Clubhouses in Ar. 
kansas,” Philip Von Blon. 
American Journal of Public Health, June—‘The Community 
Program of Health Education,” C. E. Turner. ; 
Health Digest, September—‘Finding Defects Early,” A, f, 
Ingraham. 
Hygeia, September—“Is Basketball a Girl’s Game?” Frances 
Kidd; “Toward an Upsitting Generation,’ H. E. Bennett. 
Bulletin of League of Red Cross Societies, August—*Rural 
Hygiene in U.S.S.R.,” S. Sapiro. 
Leisure, September—“The Bounding Leather,” W. B. Grover 
(soccer). 
Physiotherapy Review, July-August—‘A Few Remarks Con- 
cerning Painful Feet,” Ruth Jackson. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, April—Practical Objectives of Physical 
Education in the Treatment of the Mentally Ill,” J. E. Davis, 
Recreation, August—‘‘The Dance in the Recreation Program,” 
George Syme, Jr.; “Some Indian Games.” 
School Activities, September—‘An Evaluation of Extra-Cur- 
ricular Activities,” L. R. Kilzer. 
School and Society, August 24—‘Speedball—The New Game 
in Physical Education for Women,” Helen Barton. 
Sportswoman, June—‘The Open Road—Modern Style,” Jane 
Daniels. 





The Story of Speedball 


(Continued from Page 41) 

d) One line uses a lifted place-kick to a player in the oppo- 
site line. The ball may then be returned to the original line by 
a hook pass, or played as a ground ball with another place kick, 
or a punt or drop-kick may be used on the return. This drill 
builds up individual agility and makes for quick selection for 
return plays. 

e) The forwards, followed by their own halfbacks, work 
against their own defending fullbacks and goal keeper. The pur- 
pose of this play is for practice in zone defense. The forward 
line propels the ball by dribbling and foot passes to a point where 
an imaginary continuation of the penalty kick mark would cross 
the field. Here the forward in possession of the ball back-kicks 
it to her nearest following halfback, and the other forwards run 
for the end zone. The halfback kicks the ball to herself, uses a 
hook pass, and tries to score a touchdown. This same type of 
play may be used in which the halfback drop-kicks the ball 
over the bar instead of throwing it. Such practice as this leads 
the defense to play well back toward their goal and work for 
intercepted passes to the end zone rather than trying to break 
up ground work nearer the center. This drill should grow out 
of the line practices outlined under a, b, c, and d. 


These suggested plays will furnish a starting point for 
the instructor of speedball upon which she may build 
her own coaching forms. The main point to remember 
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is that drills must include changes from hand to foot 
work and vice versa, as this appears at present to be the 
weakest point in advanced coaching. 


Future Speedball 


While the last two years have brought forth remark- 
able changes in the organization of the game, it is doubt- 
ful if the ensuing few seasons will show such a wide 
variation in play forms. The Speedball Committee is now 
making an effort to proceed more surely and more care- 
fully in regard to rule changes. Such an influence will 
act as a steadying factor and will permit time for study 
and experimentation before new changes are placed in 
the rules. Therefore, it seems by far the most advisable 
move to promote universal play of speedball under a 
unified set of rules for a period of time, so that players 
may become familiar with the game and coaches may 
have the opportunity of developing their teams under 
more stable conditions. 

Instructors in physical education can greatly assist 
the committee by sending to committee members such 
suggestions as will add to the enjoyment of the game. 
This will make speedball an even more acceptable mem- 
ber of the women’s sports program, for it cannot but 
steadily advance under such beneficient mutual interest. 
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President—Louis E. Hutto, Des Moines, Ia. 
Vice-President—Ermina Tucker, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Alfred O. Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri. 


KANSAS 
Irma Gene Nevins 

The teachers of physical education in the dust-ridden sections 
of Kansas are to be congratulated for their ingenuity in keeping 
the children occupied when it was impossible to engage in stren- 
uous activities. Different types of tournaments were conducted 
such as hop scotch, mumblety peg, jacks, and darts, and many 
forms of crafts and hobbies were taught. In some sections bas- 
ketbal! and armory ball could not be carried out, yet these 
teachers were successful in keeping the children interested in 
other types of events. 

The Kansas Emergency Relief Committee on Leisure-Time 
Program, under the direction of Miss Urada Newsom of ‘copeka, 
conducted a training course for playground leaders in Wichita 
the first week in June. Leisure-time directors from seventy-two 
counties in the state selected individuals to take this course 
which consisted of training in hobbies, crafts, pageants, musical 
organizations, and physical activities. Approximately 125 men 
and women took advantage of this course. Leaders for the 
training course were the six district directors of the Leisure-Time 
Program in Kansas. Some of the people who assisted with this 
project were Mr. Batchelor of the National Recreation Associa- 
tion; Mr. Marvin, Topeka; and Miss Irma Gene Nevins, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 

During the summer, there were established in Kansas 315 
play and recreational units with 1,255 men and women from 
relief rolls who contributed their specialized training and leader- 
ship ability in directing the activites. 

Miss Newsom and the six district directors of the Kansas 
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Emergency Relief Leisure-Time Program have worked out an 
unusually good playground manual. It is a very practical and 
usable handbook. 
MISSOURI 
Louise Martin 

The physical directors of Missouri are now looking forward 
to the annual meeting of the state association to be held at St 
Louis on November 8 in connection with the meeting of the State 
Teachers’ Association. A splendid program is being arranged for 
this occasion and plans will be formulated to have a big tur- 
out of Missouri physical directors for the combined Central 
District and National Physical Education Association meeting 
to be held in St. Louis in April. 

In Kansas City the local playground program, which js under 
the direction of the Department of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, was more than doubled by the help of govern. 
ment funds. Some 117 part-time workers assisted the regular 
playground instructors with the programs on 30 playgrounds, 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 

Boards of education throughout Nebraskz have sponsored 
excellent recreational programs for both children and adults jn 
their respective communities, during the summer months. Sport 
carnivals, including swimming meets and tournaments in tennis 
and golf, have taken place over the entire state. 

Mr. Lyle Johnson, Municipal Golf pro of Omaha, has done 
a great deal to promote golf activities. He has taught more than 
sixteen hundred men, women, and children since he assumed his 
duties early last spring. He organized five clubs with member- 
ships of more than seventy-five each and sponsored two munici- 
pal tournaments which will probably become annual affairs, 
Tournaments for children and women were also held. 

Mr. Johnson, with his club representatives, works with the 
City Park Commissioner to carry out their phase of the recrea- 
tional program. 

The Lincoln Recreation Board ran twenty-three evening and 
thirteen morning playgrounds under their own supervisors assisted 
by others obtained through FERA funds. 

Two hundred children took part in an all-city pageant en- 
titled, “Rip Van Winkle.” Many of the costumes and much of 
the scenery were made as prejects of the handicraft program. 
The dramatic counsellor, Miss Esther Stutheit, had charge of the 
production and was assisted by the playground supervisors. 

Another attainment was the placing of Lincoln in the Na- 
tional Playground Track Meet in which thirty-five cities took 
part. Lincoln placed eighth. 

The city amateur league, also sponsored by the Recreation 
Department, has been a great success. 

Miss Emma Harr, formerly Supervisor of Public School Phys- 
ical Education in Alliance, will direct the physical education for 
girls in the high school of Grand Island the coming school year. 

Miss Helen Schlytern, who secured leave of absence the past 
year to do graduate study at Columbia, will return to supervise 
physical education in the McCook public schools. 

The Nebraska State League of Girls’ Athletic Associations is 
sponsoring fall play days to be given at the convenience of the 
individual schools. The new council of the organization will be 
elected in October at the annual state meeting held in connection 
with the Nebraska State Teachers’ Association. At that time the 
plans for the year will be published. Miss Helen Kennedy of 
Norfolk is the president. 

Nebraska tennis players numbering one hundred played dur- 
ing the past month for Cornhusker supremacy and the John F. 
Lawlor trophy. The state was divided into districts according 
to population. The districts include Southwestern, Southeastern, 
Northeastern, Hastings, Western, Grand Island, Omaha, and Lin- 
coln. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Florence Walker Englesby 

The Health and Physical Education Section of the South 
Dakota Educational Association will meet on November 26 and 
27 with Forrest Allen of the University of Kansas as one of the 
principal speakers. 
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President—Helen N. Smith, University of Cincinnati. 
Vice-President—J. H. McCulloch, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
Secretary-Treasurer—-W. K. Streit, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


INDIANA 
A. L. Strum 

The Executive Committee of the Indiana Physical Education 
Association met in the Union Building at Purdue University on 
Saturday, June 1, at 9:45 A.M. The following members were 
present: Homer Allen, Florence Curtis, Helen Hazelton, Paul B. 
Williams, Bertha Keller, Ruth Kelley, Lloyd Messersmith, and 
Chairman Frank Stafford. 

Mr. Stafford reported that the committee, which was to con- 
fer with Miss VanMeter relative to the possibility of securing a 
state director, had met in Indianapolis, but that nothing definite 
could be done until the status of the Wagner bill was settled. 
The Committee was composed of Ruth Kelley, Helen Hazelton, 
Frank Stafford, and Martha VanMeter, chairman. 

Mr. Stafford reported that the following people would com- 
pose the Committee on Curriculum Revision: Chairman, Miss 
Grace Stafford, Virgil Robbins, Marion Crawley, Ruby East, 
Edna Munro, Clarence Burns, Helen Hazelton, and A. L. Phillips. 

After a long discussion the committee decided to divide the 
state into seven districts, instead of twelve as suggested by Mr. 
Strum in the News Bulletin, in order to set up sectional organi- 
zations as a part of the state association. Key people in each 
district have been selected to assist in the organization and pro- 
motion of the first meeting of the people in each district. The 
first meeting is to be held on the third Saturday in September. 
It was suggested that the executive committee prepare a definite 
program including a list of suggestions which were to be used 
in each district meeting, this material to be sent to each dis- 
trict chairman as soon as possible. Where possible, executive 
board members are to attend these meetings, and interpret the 
purpose or statement listing minimum essentials of the public 
school physical education program which could be used as a 
guide in the formation of programs for district meetings. Mem- 
bers of the committee were of the opinion that Dr. Patty could 
compile this material from the new bulletin which is being pre- 
pared for public school physical education in Indiana. 

People selected from each district to be responsible for the 
organization of group meetings are indicated below. 

District 1—Grace Stafford, Chairman, Gary: Ruth Cronk, 
Hammond; Virgil Robbins, Brook; John Scannell, Notre Dame. 

District 2—Carrie Sniveley, Chairman, Ft. Wayne; John 
Broegenaux, Upland; Wm. McClure, Peru; Emma Snow, Wa- 
bash. ; 

District 3—Clarence Burns, Anderson, chairman; H. H. New- 
gent, Lawrenceburg; Viola Bryson, Ball State Teachers; Viola 
Mitchell, Hanover College. 

District 4—Emil Rath, Chairman, Indianapolis; Kate Steich- 
man, Shortridge; Elizabeth Workman, Washington H. S.; A. 
Romeiser, Manual. 

District 5—H. T. McCullough, Chairman, Crawfordsville; 
Marion Crawley, Greencastle; Mary Jones, Wiley High School. 
Terre Haute; Irene Foster, Attica. 

District 6—A. L. Phillips, Chairman, Bloomington; Ben Mil- 
ler, Bloomington; Fannie Middleton, Scottsburg; Mary Alice 
Lehman. ; 

District 7—Mark Wakefield, Chairman, Evansville; Hazel 
Rodgers, Evansville; C. McConnell, Princeton; Louise Kramer, 
Bosse High School, Evansville. 

Plans and hours of meetings are to be decided by the chairman 
in each section. Chairman of each district is to appoint one of 
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his assistants as secretary and membership chairman. The Exec- 
utive Committee hoped that rather detailed reports of each 
meeting could be kept by the secretary and a copy of this ma- 
terial be sent to the officers of the state association. This infor- 
mation could be compiled and included in the News Bulletin, 
giving the entire membership the benefit of worth-while programs 
conducted in various sections of the state. 

Members of the committee were also of the opinion that Dr. 
Patty should meet with the chairman of each district some time 
during the summer and discuss with them the problems con- 
fronting physical education in the state and the relationship of 
district meetings to the solution of these problems. This problem 
is to be studied further by officers of the state association. 

Purpose of District Meetings—The committee set down the 
following objectives which they hoped to achieve in the district 
meetings: 

1. To interpret the new program of physical education which 
is being prepared for use in the public schools next year. 

2. To see that copies of this program are made available to all 
teachers of health and physical education in the state. 

3. To have a discussion and demonstration of physical edu- 
cation problems which confront the public school teacher. 

4. Have a member of the executive committee present at each 
district meeting and interpret new program and purpose of dis- 
trict meeting. 

5. To increase membership in the state organization, personal 
appeal, etc. 

6. Have each district request the state department to allo- 
cate more money for promotion of physical education in the state. 

7. To have all teachers come prepared to participate in the 
program. Learn by doing! 

8. Make a complete report of the meetings and send same to 
officers of the association for dissemination to state membership 
through the News Bulletin. 

It was suggested that Mr. Mahan of the State Department 
be informed of this plan and his cooperation secured in the pro- 
motion of the state physical education program. 

Chairman Stafford announced that Dean Edmonson of the 
University of Michigan had been secured to talk at the fall meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. 

It was voted that the luncheon meeting be held at the Hotel 
Severin in Indianapolis and that the coaches be invited to attend. 
Speakers for this meeting are to be secured later. 

It was suggested that the spring meeting of the association 
be held at Lake Maxinkuckee at Culver. Mr. McCullough of 
Crawfordsville was appointed chairman of the program commit- 
tee and Dorothy Reed of Culver as hostess,-and Miss Helen 
Schudel, Valparaiso, as one of his assistants. 

It was planned to hold another meeting of the Executive 
Committee after the first district meetings in the fall and before 
the fall meetings in Indianapolis. 


OHIO 
D. Oberteuffer 

Summer session enrollments were up throughout Ohio. Hun- 
dreds of teachers from all parts of the state enrolled in Ohio’s 
teacher-training colleges for purposes of securing additional train- 
ing in order to meet the provisions of the State Department of 
Education, which become effective in September of 1935. 

Ashland College underwent a partial reorganization durinz 
the summer attendant upon the resignation of Director Novotny 
and the establishment of Mr. L. P. Donges as Acting Director 
of the Department. Ashland’s men’s program allows students to 
elect three different activities each semester and a program of 
testing based upon competition between groups has been estab- 
lished. 

Community recreation in Sandusky received a stimulus during 
the past year through the cooperation of the board of education. 
It was estimated that during the 1934-35 season six hundred 
persons availed themselves of the use of the Sandusky Junior 
High School physical education plant. A program, as reported 
by W. C. Glenwright, consisted of basketball, volleyball, swim- 
ming, ping-pong, dancing, paddle tennis, and shuffleboard. A 
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small fee of one dollar provides each individual with these priv- 
ileges in addition to a clean towel and a storage basket. This 
play center for the community has been a great move towards 
fine cooperation between the city and school. 

A similar development was reported by the University School 
in Cincinnati. This school, in the heart of one of Cincinnati’s 
better residential districts, made available to the Municipal Rec- 
reation Commission its spacious eight-acre playground. The 
Physical Education Supervisor in the school, Mr. Ted Marty, 
reports that this has been a fine means of contributing to im- 
proved leisure-time conditions in the community. 

Herman Kauber of Dresden reports that the practice of giving 
athletic letters to varsity boys has undergone modification with- 
out diminishing interest. But one letter, the first, is awarded. 
Thereafter the athlete receives nothing more than recognition. 
No decrease in participation or interest is reported. 
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Grace E. Jones 

The Eastern District Society 1936 Convention will be held in 
Syracuse, New York. The dates are set for March 25 to 28, 1936. 
The Executive Committee of the Society which will be in charge 
of the program is: President, Mr. Franklin J. Gray, Springfield, 
Mass.; Vice-President, Dr: Hiram A. Jones, Albany, N. Y.; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Miss Grace E. Jones, Summit, N. J.; Past 
President, Dr. Jay B. Nash, New York City; and Member-at- 
large, Miss Ruth Atwell, Washington, D. C. The Local Conven- 
tion Chairman will be Mr. Paul Krimmel, Director of Health 
and Physical Education in the public schools of Syracuse. Mr. 
G. Carl Alverson is the Superintendent of Schools in that city. 
Mark the dates now—March 25-28, 1936—and make your plans 
to attend. Syracuse is already preparing for you. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Murray Kramer 


On Thursday, May 9, the dedication, annual meeting, and 
banquet of the Alumni Association of the Posse-Nissen School of 
Physical Education, Inc., took place. Dean Lucy Jenkins Franklin, 
Dean of Women at Boston University, was the guest speaker. 
Assisting Miss Esther E. Bennett, President of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation and general chairman, were Mr. Harry Nissen, President; 
Elizabeth T. Gray, M.D., Medical Superintendent; Miss Lucy 
Marshall, chairman, banquet committee; Miss Erma Metcalf, 
transportation; Miss Catherine T. Burns, publicity. 

This school, a pioneer in the field of physical education, was 
founded by the late Baron Nils Posse, K.V.G., and M.G. At 
this time Mrs. Mary Hemenway, a Boston philanthropist, inter- 
ested in physical education for women, paid the expenses for a 
group of Boston teachers who were invited to take the course 
of instruction with Baron Nils Posse. Amy Morris Homans was 
secretary. Baron Posse stayed with the school until 1890 and 
then started his own on Irvington Street and continued until 
his death in 1895. After his death, the theoretical work was 
carried on by Elizabeth T. Gray, M.D. who is still a member 
of the faculty. The Baroness Posse assumed the presidency, and 
the school moved to Massachusetts Avenue and then Allen gym- 
nasium on St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. Loss by fire caused 
the erection of a new building on Beacon Street. President Hart- 
vig Nissen, a lifelong friend of the Baron Posse, became the 
controlling influence in the school in 1915. President Harry Nissen 
came into office in 1924 upon the death of his father. 
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The new structure, one hundred by forty feet, co 
every detail, is considered one of the best equipped 
in the eastern part of the country. 


Southwest Disteict Gm 
« Association News 
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————— 


President—W. R. La Porte, University of Southern California, 
Vice-President—Ina Gittings, University of Arizona. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Wilma Jeppson, Brigham Young University 


UTAH 
Wilma Jeppson 
Utah has appointed Miss Bernice Moss as State Supervigo, 
of Physical Education, Recreation, and Health, and now requires 
physical education daily through the elementary and secondary 
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is teaching outside of her major or minor field. Recreation jj 
to be a part of the school program, using the school plant, 

An Educational Supervisory Committee, of which Miss Wilm 
Jeppson of Brigham Young University is chairman, has beep 
working for two years on a new state program. 
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Charlotte G. MacEwan 

The National Dance Section announces the following as mem- 
bers of the Legislative Board, to be responsible for continuing the 
activities of the section: 

Chairman: Ruth Murray, Wayne University, Detroit. 

Immediate Past National Chairman: Emily White, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Vice-Chairman: Martha Hill, New York University, New 
York City 

Secretary: Charlotte MacEwan, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts (elected at Pittsburgh to serve for one year) 

Treasurer: Marion Knighton, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, New York 

Member-at-Large: 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Advisory Member: 
Chicago, Illinois 

Advisory Member: 
Chicago, Illinois 

Eastern District Chairman: Marie Heghinian, Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Massachusetts 

Mid-West District Chairman: Ruth Alexander, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio 

Central District Chairman: Ruth Diamond, Omaha Municipal 
University, Omaha, Nebraska 

Southern District Chairman: 
Texas, Austin, Texas 

SERVICE COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 





Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati, 
Edith Ballwebber, University of Chicago, 


Lillian Klein, Lindbloom High School, 


Mary McKee, University of 


Research: Mary Jo Shelly, New College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 

Advisory: Barbara Page, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio 

Editorial: Secretary of the National Section 


Program: Chairman of the National Section 

The Dance Section wishes to develop and maintain a policy 
of service to the teacher of dance. To this end, suggestions as 
to programs, studies, or possible lines of attack on dance prob- 
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Distinguished for the excellence of its training in pre- 
paring young women for the profession of Physical 
Education, offers a four-year course in physical educa- 
tion and physical therapy in affiliation with Simmons 
College, for which the degree of Bachelor of Science 
is granted; a three-year course, preparing students to 
teach all branches of Physical Education; and a three- 





BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
In Affiliation With Simmons College 


MARJORIE BOUVE, Director 


year course in Physical Therapeutics. College gradu- ~ 
ates may complete the three-year course in two years 
if they have the necessary prerequisites for the work. 
Excellent opportunities are offered for sports and in- 
dividual games. Health education, recreation programs, 
and posture work are stressed. 


For Catalogue Address Registrar 
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HE Savage School for Physical Education is 
the oldest Teacher Training School for Health 
and Physical Education in New York State. It is 
approved and chartered by the New York State 
Department of Education and offers a three-year 
course which prepares High School Graduates to 
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become Teachers, Supervisors and Directors of 
Health and Physical Education in Colleges, Schools, 
Camps, Playgrounds, Clubs, etc. Located in New 
York City, the Savage School is able to obtain for 
its faculty, men and women who are specialists and 
authorities in their respective subjects. 


For Catalogue address Registrar, 308 W. 59th St., New York City 
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lems will be gratefully received. It is hoped that the results of 
the work of the Research Committee will be ready for early 
distribution. This covers a very complete annotated bibliography, 
and a study of phonograph records usable for rhythms and dance. 

It should be understood that the Dance Section is concerned 
with the teaching of all types of dance, and will endeavor to 
have articles printed in the JourNAL from time to time that cover 
a wide range of dance activities. 

As this goes to press, Bennington School of the Dance is 
ending its second season. We look forward to a report of its 
activities and innovations in the October issue. 

A most successful dance session was completed at Mills Col- 
lege, California, with an enrollment of teachers and students 
from all parts of the country. The cross-section of dance thought 
thus obtained is added proof of the growing interest in the con- 
temporary dance. The personnel of the staff offered a wide 
selection of courses covering many aspects of the dance and re- 
lated fields: Hanya Holm, of the New York Wigman School— 
Beginning and Advanced Professional Dance, Exercise and Tech- 
nique, Amateur Dance, and Percussion; Henry Cowell—Rhythm 
and Percussion Accompaniment for Dance Movement; Margaret 
Jewell, San Jose Teachers College—The Place of Dance in the 
Corrective Program, and Methods and Materials in High School 
Dance; Mrs. Hilda Clute Kozman—Tap and Character Dancing, 
and The High School Pageant. A performance, given in the 
Greek Theater at the college on July 27, included a demonstra- 
tion of technique—relaxation, rhythm, swing, ceremonial, and 
elasticity—by twelve students (with supplementary explanation 
and discussion by Miss Holm), percussion numbers directed by 
Mr. Cowell, and group and solo compositions in which Miss 
Holm danced the solo parts. 

Also on July 27, the summer students of San Francisco Teach- 
ers College appeared in a technical demonstration and recital 
under the direction of Bernice Van Gelder. For several of the 
compositions, the college Verse Choir provided the accompani- 
ment. Another number included was originally composed for 
Miss Van Gelder’s group and presented at the San Francisco 
Dance Festival in March of this year. 

Martha Graham conducted her first intensive summer course 
in Dance Technique in New York City during the month of 
June. A number of dance instructors availed themselves of the 
opportunity to study under this artist. The substance of the 
course can best be summarized in Miss Graham’s own phrase, 
“Action, not reaction,” and her insistence on controlled exactitude 
of movement without self-conscious and sentimental falsities was 
provocative and challenging to the class. The course consisted 
of an hour and a half daily of rigid technique under Miss Gra- 
ham’s direction, with an additional hour for supervised practice 
with an assistant teacher, and six hours a week of Dance Com- 
position based on a study of preclassic dance forms under Louis 
Horst, composer and shrewd critic of the dance. 

At this writing, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman are 
launching their sixth annual summer course in New York City, 
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after a two-week period of preliminary training under 
teachers for those enrolled. The schedule provides for q. 
with Miss Humphrey and Mr. Weidman in Dance Techni 
and Technique of Composition; a course in Dance Acca 
ment directed by Pauline Lawrence, and stressing the postal 
rhythmic approach developed by these artists; and Percusion 
with Franziska Boas. In addition, plans have been made . 
lectures on dance history and theory of the modern dance » 
John Martin, and preclassic and modern dance forms by Louis 
Horst. Four evening performances will be given, two of Which 
will be demonstrations by Miss Humphrey’s and Mr. Weidman’; 
groups; two, concert programs, by the artists with the concer 
group. At one of these, “New Dance,” the most recent Compo. 
sition and one built in “absolute” terms, will be danced for th 
second time, the first being at the Humphrey-Weidman recital 
this season at the Bennington School of the Dance. 
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Health Education Conference 


(Continued from Page 21) 


On Saturday evening, Dr. Clair E. Turner gave “4 
Look Ahead for School Health Education.” His sym. 
mary of the present situation and his pointing up of the 
important work for the future gave a constructive pic. 
ture of the whole field, and was characterized by Dr, 
Turner’s happy style and his ability to bring into focus 
before his audience matters of importance. He empha. 
sized guidance through objectivity in the development 
of health education, saying that we must be positive of 
the definite value of the practices which we advocate, 
This same note was struck by Dr. Winslow at the open- 
ing of the Conference. 

Dr. Ernest Horn, Professor of Education, University 
of Iowa, discussed “Health Education in the School Cur- 
riculum,” giving a clear analysis of the relationship of 
health content material to the whole curriculum. 

Dr. Thurman B. Rice, of the Division of Public 
Health, Indianapolis, talked of ‘Essential Objectives in 
Health Education.” His homely, practical suggestions 
were given entertainingly and with a sincerity which was 
most convincing. 

The published report of the Conference will give the 
proceedings in detail, edited from the notes of stenotyp- 
ists. This report will be ready for distribution early 
this fall. 











Certificate in Hygiene and 

Physical Education 

A curriculum especially designed for the training of 
teachers of Hygiene and Physical Education is 


offered to specially qualified graduates of approved 
colleges and universities. 


M.S. in Hygiene and Physical Education 


Graduate students qualified for advanced study and 








WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Graduate Department of Hygiene and Physical Education 


For information, address Graduate Committee, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, WELLESLEY. MASS. 


research, who have completed or are completing the 
requirements for the Certificate, may register for 
and complete, in one or two years, the twelve-year 
hours required for the degree of M. S. in Hygiene 
and Physical Education. 

A five-year program in liberal arts and physical 
education is offered leading to the B.A. degree at 
the end of four years, and to the Certificate, and in 
special cases, the M. S. degree at the end of five 
years. 
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The Growth of Soccer 


(Continued from Page 39) 
teachers who know the principles of efficient movement. 

A study made of rank classification of sports by de- 
cree of accidental hazard to college women ranks soccer 
eighth, below field hockey, basketball, and speedball, 
thereby classifying it in the low hazard group. The an- 
kle is the joint most frequently injured in women, and 
this fact warns us of the necessity for precaution in 
costuming. The soccer survey shows the tennis shoe and 
romper suit to be the most popular costume. Eighty-one 
per cent of the 224 schools which answered this part of 
the questionnaire use tennis shoes, and 47 per cent use 
rompers. This is not a suitable costume for soccer, be- 
cause players cannot enjoy the game to the fullest extent 
when so clothed. The toe protection given by low heeled 
rubber-soled oxfords, and the leg protection given by 
stockings, shin guards, or ski pants is necessary. Teach- 
ers of soccer need to be sure their players are suitably 
costumed for comfort and safety. 

The 1934-35 Committee recommends soccer for senior 
high school girls and college women, and a modified 
form for junior high school girls. This recommendation 
will be carried to a greater number of high school and 
college girls in the next twelve years if we heed these 
warnings which will make the game better played. 





Teaching Technique in Football 


(Continued from Page 36) 

when we are better than half way through a difficult 
schedule, or after a punishing victory or defeat I find it 
helps to be more considerate and sympathetic. Of course 
there are peculiar individual cases where the best results 
can be obtained through an outward expression of 
friendliness to the particular man but this must not be 
too apparent to other members of the squad. However, 
respect cannot be commanded by mere aloofness. The 
coach must ever impress his men with his own sincere, 
whole-spirited devotion to his task and their interests. 
He must be ever ready to convince them that he knows 
every slightest phase of the coaching business from A 
to Z. He must have the ability to demonstrate to his 
charges that he can really show them without much ef- 
fort how to perform the duties of their position more 
easily and more effectively. He must always keep his 
methods up to date, for no one can sense that a method 
is passé more quickly than an eager candidate. The cul- 
tivation of the squad’s genuine respect for the coach’s 
ability and sincerity will overcome any slight disadvan- 
tage which might result from a carefully maintained 
aloofness, and at the same time, will preclude any ten- 
dency to become lax, on the part of the players. 

As the enormity of the coach’s task reveals itself, you 
undoubtedly have formed the conclusion that a single 
man cannot possibly perform this myriad of duties and 
do a thoroughly satisfactory job. Hence it is supremely 
important that he surround himself with an efficient, 
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completely rounded staff of assistants. There should be 
included men who have an expert knowledge of every 
phase of line and backfield play. They must also be 
capable of imparting their proficiency quickly, simply, 
patiently. It is just as important to maintain the finest 
possible pitch of morale among the members of the 
coaching staff as it is to perpetuate it among the players 
on the squad. We entrust our tackles to a man who can 
teach the finest points of offensive and defensive tackle 
play and at the same time fire his charges with pep and 
eagerness to learn. We do the same with our ends, cen- 
ters, guards, and backfield men. Then the energies of 
the head coach are free to supervise the activities of all 
the groups; to watch particularly the most promising 
candidates; to experiment with various methods, plans, 
and players; and finally to use every resource at his 
command to bring the play of every man on his first 
string as near to perfection as possible and to organize 
and synchronize the first eleven men to function in as 
perfect harmony and with as perfect cooperation as can 
be achieved. The head coach could not perform these 
extremely important duties if he did not have a depend- 
able staff to unshackle him from the necessity of doing 
the myriad of things which football coaches must do. 

Perhaps you expected to hear something entirely dif- 
ferent from what I have said. I sincerely hope I have 
not disappointed you. I might have attempted to go 
through the tedious routine of explaining the methods 
which are used by our centers, guards, tackles, and ends, 
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Don’t start the school year 
unless you have-- 


“THE GREEK LIVES AGAIN” 
by Lindwall & Winder 
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by Miss Schwarz, University of Wisconsin 
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tramural Activities.” 
1.60 includes book in paper cover and mimeographed 
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material postpaid. 

Cash Must Accompany Order unless it is a school order. 
Watch for the new book “Aquatics Made Simple” by 
Lindwall 
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by our quarterbacks, fullbacks, and halfbacks; jp block. 
ing, tackling, and running interference; in receiv: 
passes, and going down under punts; in plunging a line 
or evading a would-be tackler; and in the Performance 
of hundreds of varying circumstances. I might have ey. 
pounded at length about diets. However, it is my sin. 
cere belief that you would all have walked out on mp 
Nevertheless, I know of a less wearisome manner of de. 
livering a message of that kind to you. To those of my 
listeners who are interested in the way we inculcate the 
fundamentals of the game upon our boys, I hereby ex. 
tend a hearty invitation to visit us at work on our prac. 
tice field. I am sure that you will find the practicg 
demonstration far more eloquent than any verbal eXpo- 
sition which I could make of such a highly technical ang 
extensive subject. 





A Practical Program 


(Continued from Page 27) 
“This is the way the raindrops rise 
Up, up to the sky. 
This is the way they ride about 
As the clouds move in and out. 
This is the way they shiver and shake 
When Jack Frost tells of the icy lake. 
This is the way they come tumbling down 
Falling, falling to the ground.” } 


Other poems that might be mentioned by way of illus. 
tration are “Who Has Seen the Wind,” “How Would You 
Like to Go up in a Swing,” or “I Have a Little Shadow.” 





AST week a third grade teacher presented to me what 

I considered was an ideal lesson. The day was bright, 
but cold, so the work was taken in the playroom. She 
had chosen Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem, “I Have a 
Little Shadow.” The sun was streaming in the window, 
falling in large patches on the floor. The children were 
instructed to stand in these patches of sunlight and with 
them the teacher discussed shadows—what made them— 
why on sunny days they were distinct and-on a cloudy 
day hardly visible—why they were sometimes large and 
sometimes small. Then the children experimented in mak- 
ing large and small shadows. The poem was then repeat- 
ed in unison with dramatizations suggested by the text 
of the poem with the teacher drawing suggested motions 
for dramatizations from the pupils. Toward the end of 
the period, one of the children remembered that the 
ground-hog saw his shadow a few days before. So the 
pupils wanted to play that they were all ground-hogs who 
saw their shadows and scampered back into their holes 
again. One pupil observed that when they cast a big 
shadow, they looked like giants, and that when the 
shadows were small, they resembled funny little dwarfs. 
Then for a few moments they became giants and dwarfs 
and stalked and shuffled around the room accordingly. 
The period ended with a game of shadow-tag. I am sure 
that these pupils will never forget that poem and the 
concomitant learnings associated with it. 


1 Mary Leora Hall, Sarah Elizabeth Palmer. Story Plays for Little 
Children. By permission Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Co. 
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With activities of this type, the pupils are not required 
to give conscious effort to tempo or melody. The teacher 
and the pupil work together to attain variation of man- 
ner and melody. Vocally, they may contrast the richness 
of certain phrases with the metallic staccato of others. 
To complete the suggestion physically, they may contrast 
slow, full, graceful movements with quick, vigorous, lusty 
ones. 

We do not need mechanical equipment to teach 
rhythm. In fact, our own late poet, Vachel Lindsay, said 
that every poem has its own music. And who knows 
better than a child how to find the rhythm that lurks in 
every verse and jingle? 

Another point that might be interesting to note here 
is the spontaneity and sense of originality which is aroused 
in the child. 

Suggestions for presenting this material follow: 

1. Repeat the rhyme, jingle, or poem to be dramatized. 
If the pupils are not familiar with it, have them repeat it 
with you several times. 

2. Be sure the children know the meaning of all the 
words in the jingle before attempting the dramatization. 

3. Question the pupils regarding the various ways of 
interpreting the activities which the rhyme suggests. 

4. Do not wait for all the pupils to learn the rhyme 
before attempting the dramatization. The children will 
learn the words more readily if accompanied by action. 
Try out their first suggestions, for if they give motor 
expression to their original ideas, it gives them experi- 
ence which is a basis for better interpretations. 

5. During the dramatization, have all the children re- 
peat the rhyme, chanting it so a definite rhythm will be 
established. 

6. Each rhyme and jingle will challenge some of the 
pupils to produce similar verses. Do not miss an oppor- 
tunity to encourage them in this activity. 

The field of endeavor is large. Clever effort will result 
in a satisfying play period in which the child has con- 
sciously, physically exerted himself and unconsciously 
laid the foundations for better appreciation. 


r THIS presentation I have sketched the high spots of 

the program we are using at this time, and have drawn 
freely from my own beliefs and experiences. You have 
likewise noted that I have possibly stressed deviations 
from recognized systems now in use. I have done this 
for a purpose. I said at the beginning of this talk 
that a practical elementary program of physical educa- 
tion means that it must meet the needs of the communi- 
ty for which it is designed and I offer this argument in 
support of whatever deviations I may have offered. I do 
believe in a ruggedly determined program which may be 
as theoretically supported as it is practically applied. 
And I require my teachers to have outlined plans for each 
unit of work. 

But I am getting at this point—success in building a 
sound workable program requires a certain adaptability 
to meet the needs of your particular situation. If you 
have gained an idea which may assist you in your pro- 
gram of physical education, I shall be happy. 
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Correlating Drama, Music and Dance 


(Continued from Page 23) 
directly through techniques of modern dance which, be- 
cause of its fundamental basis, has value for the student 
of theatre who has a need for a more effective use of 
his body. 

Obviously an actor must have a responsive body that 
is not only flexible, free, and controlled but it also must 
be capable of rhythmical, expressive movement. Move- 
ment for acting, as well as for dance, cannot be a super- 
ficial thing acquired through surface imitation but is 
something that must have an inner and organic basis. 

An actor should know how to center activity in the 
trunk in order to put his whole body into or behind a 
given movement, and also know that the quality of re- 
sistance applied to gestures gives them conviction and 
vitality. Poise, that obligatory asset, is largely a psycho- 
logical factor dependent on self-confidence, which in 
turn is dependent on all previous experience. 

2. It is of utmost importance that an actor as well as 
a dancer develop: 

a) A total response in relation to time (feeling for rhythm, 
tempo, timing, accent). 

b) That he develop a sensitivity to and recognition of fac- 


tors in relation to space (grouping, line, relationships, design, and 
form). 


c) That he experience movement in relation to force (dy- 
namics, variations in intensity in time and movement, various 
qualities of movement such as sustained, percussive, tension, re- 
lease, etc.) 


Speaking very briefly the dance in the theatre can be 
of three different general types and approached in three 
different ways. 

First, there is the formal traditional dance such as 
polka, polonaise, waltz, minuet, gavotte, etc., called for 
in many ballroom scenes such as in “Peter Ibbetson,” 
“Kiss for Cinderella,” and in operas. 

Second, there are an increasing number of modern 
plays in which movement of modern dance is particu- 
larly appropriate, dances in which new and free forms 
are continually being created. For example, “Within 
the Gates,” “Gold Eagle Guy,” “Run Li’l Children,” and 
“Ugly Runts.” 

Third, it is possible through the medium of modern 
technique to present traditional ideas, patterns, and steps 
in a new, fresh way in the manner and perspective of 
today. Plays that can be so treated are the Greek trag- 
edies, operas, Shakespeare (for example, dance arranged 
by Martha Graham for “Romeo and Juliet”), and dances 
arranged by Doris Humphrey for “School for Husbands” 
and many others. 

Conclusion 

Though this correlation of dance, drama, and music 
carried on here for the past two years can only be called 
a beginning, it has aroused considerable interest among 
the students and has made them more appreciatively 
aware of the relationships between the arts. Each de- 
partment in turn was enriched by what it received and 
through what it contributed to other departments. 

The importance of relating “subject matter” is, of 
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course, recognized and practiced in many other fields 
Today, more and more schools are recognizing that dance 
as a vital art form has a contribution to make of cul. 
tural and social significance. Of the relationship of dance 
to theatre, it has been voiced by authorities that no great 
theatre can arise until dance again plays a more Vital 
part in it. If through such a correlation of dance, music 
and drama the results are enriched attitudes and appre. 
ciations, and a quickened interest and understanding in 
the arts, then this should be an active contribution to 
the arts and culture of this country today. 








Coeducational Physical Education 


(Continued from Page 15) 

batball, le boccie (outdoors), bombardment, boundball, 
bowling, captainball, captain basketball, codeball on the 
green, crossball, curling, dancing—social, tap, quadrilles, 
double cornerball, driving in golf, duck on the rock, 
duello, endball, field dodgeball, four-court dodgeball 
handball, hand tennis, hit-pin baseball, kickball, longball, 
netball, nine-court basketball, paddle handball, paddle 
tennis, ping-pong, progressive dodgeball, relays, roller. 
skating, sail-o-rett, simple mass games, hunting, snow 
games, soccer baseball, stunts, swimming, tennis, tether. 
ball, triangleball, two old cats, volleyball, volleyball 
doubles, work-up. 

It goes without saying that games mentioned in the 
previous lists are useful for this vigorous group, but not 
of necessity during their physical education periods, 
Many of the games should be useful during the noon 
hour &nd for intramural play when too strenuous activi- 
ties are not desirable. They will be useful, too, for other 
recreation periods, such as fun nights, progressive (rota- 
tive) parties, play nights, play days, etc. 

The purchase of supplies which are needed to teach 
the above activities is quite as legitimate a charge against 
the moneys of the school, for instructional purposes, as 
the money spent for supplies needed when giving ade- 
quate instruction in the usually accepted activities of a 
strenuous nature. 

One of the chief responsibilities of adults is to cre- 
ate for the inexperienced, situations in which they may 
try their skill in working out problems. The attempts of 
the students to take on responsibility may result in fail- 
ure, but failure in itself is no disgrace. The formation of 
the habit of failure, however, is crucial, and, if established, 
means that adults have created situations to be met that 
are beyond the ability of the students to master. Teach- 
ers then, as directors of learning, must expect failures, 
but should also see that students shall have the satis- 
faction that accompanies success. 

In a number of schools, women in charge of physical 
education are having their students, one day a week, in 
committees of two or three, present any activity they 
think would be enjoyed during a party. The activity is 
taught by the members of the committee. During the 
latter part of the lesson, time is devoted to analyzing 
the presentations, successful or otherwise. It would be 
interesting to know if any men’s departments have used 
this procedure. 
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OW shall a school meet this present-day problem of 

creating life situations in which boys and girls study 
and work together? Social projects, involving boy and 
girl participation and managed by students, should be 
developed as the result of the work of a committee com- 
posed of faculty and student representatives. The nature 
of these projects will vary greatly in different locations 
and under changing needs, but always the principle 
should be—student participation and leadership, with 
the faculty members in the background in an advisory 
capacity. “Hands Off” is difficult for adults, but for the 
best development of adolescents, it is necessary. 

To give an example: If eight hundred or more girls 
from high schools in Santa Clara County can be met, 
organized, and play simultaneously, under student lead- 
ership of the hostess school, Sequoia Union High, surely 
other schools of the state which have not attempted even 
a small play day, have a surprisingly rich experience 
ahead of them. But careful forethought to the problems 
of organization and leadership is absolutely essential. 


HE time has arrived for high schools and colleges 

which during the past years have held joyous and 
successful girls’ play days, to take the final step and in- 
clude boys. 

Because of an incident that happened at a girls’ play 
day in Santa Clara County, I feel that there are thous- 
ands of boys who would welcome such an opportunity 
and experience. Bill Jones had been helping all day. 
After the good-byes had been said and quiet had de- 
scended on the hostess school, Bill said, “Gee, Miss H—, 
I wish we fellows could have a play day!” “Why Bill, 
what makes you say that?” “Well, I couldn’t make a 
school team if my life depended on it, but there’s no one 
in this school who likes to play any better than I do, 
and I’d like a chance to meet and play with boys from 
other high schools.” You will notice that he said “play 
with,” and not “play against,” other fellows. 

It is earnestly urged that high schools organize their 
programs so that boys and girls, at stated intervals, shall 
share together the play equipment and services of an 
instructor—that no one may leave the school a “recrea- 
tional illiterate.” The students may well be made re- 
sponsible for the success of a given occasion, in class or 
elsewhere, whether under the immediate leadership of an 
adult or left to their own devices to “carry on.” At 
least during dust storms, hot weather, or the rainy sea- 
sons, there are innumerable relays, team games, hunt- 
ing games, and rhythmical games that can be enjoyed 
together in large or small groups. Courtesy, considera- 
tion for others, and self-control should dominate the 
groups. During the lessons, as an essential to final suc- 
cess, there should be a real spirit of fun and enthusiasm 
evidenced, by the physical education instructors, by the 
principal, the faculty members, and the students. 

“Tf you hold your nose to the grind-stone rough, 
And hold it down there long enough, 

You will soon forget there are any such things 
As brooks that babble and birds that sing! 


These three things will your world compose, — 
Just you and a stone and your Darned Old Nose.” 
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Lead-up Games 
(Continued from Page 38) 


Advanced Games 
Stop and Hit 
Square Relay 
Center Push Pass Relay 
Scoop and Pass Relay Ref. 2, 1926, pp. 40-46, 
Dribble, Pass, Drive Relay 
Lunge, Tackle, Tackle Back 
Home First Dribbling Race 
Dribble, Pass, Tackle je p. 138, p. 143, p. 162 
Dodging Relay ; 
Obstacle Relay for Reverse Stick—Ref. 5, pp. 76-78. 
Flick in Shuttle Relay. 
Job—Ref. 5, p. 84. 
Right Lunge ) Ref. 1, June 1926, p. 7. 


Right Cut { (Sub. for left lunge.) 
Game to Teach Tackling—Ref. 3, p. 45. 





Elementary Games 

Driving Relay Race-—Odd numbers of a team are at one enj 
of the gym or on the field. Number one drives to number two 
and so on, the ball having to be hit by each member of the tean 
in succession. The last player passes the ball back to perso 
from whom she received it. The team that has first passed the 
ball back and forth a given number of times wins. 

Drive and Stop for Points——Two teams about six yards apart, 
Each player on team A has a ball, and stands with her left 
shoulder toward a partner on team B. Team B is facing A, ready 
to stop the balls with their sticks. Team A drives balls to team 
B. Emphasize accurate and controlled hitting. Players on team 
B must stop ball dead. Count one point for perfect stops. Team 
having greatest number of points wins. 

Shuttle Dribbling Relay—One team divided into two halve 
about twenty-five yards apart. Number one dribbles ball to two 
who, on receiving it, dribbles to three, and so on. On giving up 
ball, players run to back of line on stick side of team. The team 
which first has all players back in their original positions wins, 





Intermediate Games 


Line Push Pass—The teams are in straight lines, the players 
standing beside each other, about three yards apart. The ball 
starts at the left end of the line and is passed down to the right, 
Each player stops it, and uses a push pass to send it to the next 
player. When it reached the end, all the players immediately 
face about, and pass the ball back again in the same way. Team 
having the ball back at starting place first wins. 

Scoop Over Obstacle (Shuttle Relay)—In the middle of a 
fifteen-yard space, place an obstacle for each team. Team divides, 
and lines up for shuttle relay. Number one dribbles to obstacle, 
scoops over it, and dribbles on to line opposite. Number one in 
that line continues, and the player who has just given up the 
ball goes to the end of the line. Count five points for winning, 
and one point for each good scoop. Only one try for scoop. 

Lunging.—A players stand one good pace behind B players 
on the fifty-yard line or in the middle of gymnasium. B players 
each have a ball. At the whistle, A tries to get the ball witha 
left hand lunge; B tries to dribble ball ahead over twenty-five- 
yard line. If A gets the ball, she dribbles back to the other 
twenty-five-yard line; B follows and tries to get the ball by 
lunging. One point is scored each time a player crosses twenty- 
five-yard line. ; 

Advanced Games 


Flick.—Each team in couples, lined up for shuttle relay. Play- 
er on right hits ball diagonally ahead left. Player on left receives 
ball, and returns it with a flick to the right. Continue shuttle. 

Reverse-Obstacle Relay—Teams lined up for shuttle relay, 
about thirty yards apart. Fifteen yards in front of each team is 
an obstacle. The first player dribbles forward, passes to the 
right of the obstacle by using her reverse stick and dribbles on 
to line opposite. Continue shuttle. 
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Job—Teams in relay formation but opposite each other (as 
in shuttle). The ball is placed midway between the two teams. 
At the whistle, the two first players rush forward, and attempt 
by a right or left job to play the ball out of reach of the op- 
ponent. One point is scored each time a player executes a job 
successfully. ; aid ; 

Right Lunge—Use same game as that described in intermedi- 
ate games, but substitute right instead of left lunge. 

Right Cut—Use same game as above, but both players start- 


ing on fifty-yard line, one player using right cut instead of 


lunge. 


Division Hockey (Originated by Elizabeth Maris, Germantown 
Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

The following game is an excellent one to use before playing 
regulation hockey. 

Can be adapted to regulation field. 

For goal posts use ordinary stakes at edge of circle, but keep 
goal mouth the usual width. 

Boundaries are imaginary or lightly marked real lines, parallel 
to back line. Use inner alley lines as outer boundary. 

Score goals at point between twenty-five-yard line and strik- 
ing circle, distance of ten yards. 

Players: seven on a side: three forwards, three defense, and a 
oaler. 

. Rules 

1, At beginning of play forwards line up on center in own 
half of field; bully-off in center. 

2. After bully-off, forwards must immediately get into op- 
ponent’s half of field and may not cross center line. Defense must 
remain in own division of field. 

3. Forwards must remain a distance of at least five yards 
from each other across the field until they have crossed the 
twenty-five-yard line (adapted striking circle). They may then 
close in. Within the twenty-five-yard center line division, failure 
to keep five yards apart shall be penalized by awarding a free 
hit to the defense. 

4. Not more than one defense may attack a forward at one 
time. Interchange and backing up should be encouraged, but 
defense may not approach another defense nearer than five yards, 
except within the shooting area. The defense may then close 
in, but still only one defense may oppose an attacker at a time. 
This includes the goal-keeper. 

The penalty for too close approach, or for more than one 
defense on the ball with an attacker is: 

(1) Free hit outside shooting area. 

(2) Penalty corner for attackers if within striking area. 

Note: The attackers, having no circle, stand behind twenty- 
five-yard line—being only ten yards from goal and only three 
forwards; this is not an unreasonable formation. Defense stand 
outside goal posts (except goaler) behind base line. In all other 
ways, the players are governed by regular hockey rules for a 
penalty corner. 

All other hockey rules govern off-side, interposing ball over 
side or back line, etc. 

Play ten-minute halves—work up to longer periods of play. 


Bibliography—Field Hockey 

1. Sportswoman Magazine, C. M. K. Applebee, Editor, Bryn 
Mawr, Penn. January 1925, February 1925, June 1926. 

2. Spalding Field Hockey Guide. New York: American Sports 
Publishing Company, 1926, 1928, 1931, 1932. 

3. Hillas, M., and Knighton, M. An Athletic Program for High 
School and College Women. New York: A. S. Barnes and 
Company, 1929. 

4, Burr, H. V. Field Hockey for Coaches and Players. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 1930. 

5. Cubberley, H. Field Hockey Analyzed, New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 1928. 

6. Frost, H., and Cubberley, H. Field Hockey and Soccer for 
Women. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 

7. Lidderdale, K. E. Hockey for Girls and Women. New York: 
Harcourt Brace and Company, 1924. 
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Progressive Principles 


(Continued from Page 31) 
points of cooperation, for instance, are as follows: se9i 
that children get the correct amount of sleep; selectin 
and caring for clothes; providing a Satisfactory dig. 
correcting physical defects; insuring personal cleanlines 
such as the frequency of baths, using individual towels 
drinking cups, wash cloths, and tooth brushes. 

16. The school should discover and utilize a variety oj 
valuable resources or technics in order to promote healt}. 
ful living. Since the purposes of the health program ay 
so broad and varied, it is highly essential to use nume. 
ous valuable health resources or technics such as reading 
literature on health, carrying out daily inspections anj 
periodic physical examinations, providing competent pro. 
fessional leadership, doing corrective exercises, providing 
food and special classes, participating in group game 
and rhythmic play, dancing, putting on health exhibits 
carrying out excursions pertaining to health situations 
and data, studying health principles and problems, eating 
according to a special diet and listening to lectures op 
health. 

Many schools today are overlooking several of the 
most effective methods which could be used to stimulate 
more interest in health matters and effect better health 
adjustments. The advantages and disadvantages of each 
technic should be carefully determined so as to increase | 
efficiency and reduce failure. 

17. The school should try to influence the immediate 
out-of-school environment of pupils by working both 
directly with the situations in the community and indi- 
rectly through the pupils. Examples of the situations in 
the community with which the school should deal directly 
are as follows: work with parents to improve undesirable 
conditions such as improper ventilation and provide sat- 
isfactory food or clothing in a specific home; work with 
local and other governmental officers to wipe out slum 
areas and provide decent homes; influence community 
leaders to provide more playground facilities, better even- 
ing recreational centers, summer camps, or outdoor 
swimming pools. 

The school can work indirectly with the pupils by 
helping them to understand and appreciate sanitary and 
health principles and to develop sound health habits 
which they will insist upon doing notwithstanding the 
protest of parents; also by discussing unsanitary and 
unhealthful local situations such as the local jail and 
“squatter” village so that they will be moved to improve 
upon these conditions when they have a chance. 

18. Playgrounds should be supervised by a well-pre- 
pared adult. Someone has said that schooling takes place 
in the classrooms but education on the playground. There 
are so many chances for pupils’ worthy development on 
the playground that every school should provide for 
capable adult supervision to help children organize and 
carry out appropriate games and also to detect and cap- 
italize upon the rich learning situations such as instances 
of cheating or honesty, bullying, unsportsmanship or its 
converse, and other “leads” which arise out of the free, 
spontaneous activity of children. 
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There should also be as close an integration of the 
play activities and work activities as possible. For 
instance a group of children studying Greek life should 
spend part of their time studying and playing Greek 
ames in order to gain an even greater understanding 


g 
of Greek life. 
In the smaller schools the regular teachers can alter- 


nate with this activity. Larger schools perhaps can em- 
ploy special supervisors to do this work. 


19. Progress in gaining an understanding of health 
problems and principles should be checked periodically 
with comprehensive, standard, achievement tests. Even 
though most standard tests seek largely to discover dis- 
connected facts, they nevertheless provide a helpful check 
upon the materials covered and hence may show up 
weaknesses which otherwise are likely to be overlooked. 
Teachers should not be too greatly concerned if their 
class is not up to standard; provided, however, that the 
pupils are developing health habits and are really gaining 
an understanding of principles of healthful living. 


20. Finally, safety education and first-aid should be 
included as an integral part of any comprehensive pro- 
gram of health. Safety should be thought of as not tak- 
ing unnecessary, careless, or foolish risks. Schools obvi- 
ously should strive to avoid all careless accidents, injur- 
ies, and illness that comes through thoughtlessness or 
lack of information. The following are some of the im- 
portant principles or steps which should be observed in 
the development of a satisfactory program of safety 
education as an integral part of a modern health pro- 
gram. 


a) Accident report blanks should be secured from the National 
Safety Council and records and reports made of all school acci- 
dents. 

b) Records should be made of all accidents on the playground, 
classifying them under the different games of baseball, football, 
basketball, etc. 

c) All orders by the authorities demanding streets to be shut 
off at recess time should be carefully enforced. 

d) All dangerous posts and pillars in the gym or wherever 
they are likely to cause injury in the playing of games should 
be padded. 

e) Whenever necessary, there should be systematic fire drills 
so that pupils may vacate the building in a quiet, efficient manner. 

f) All dangerous machinery should be carefully guarded; 
everyone should learn how to use it efficiently before using it. 

g) Special emphasis should be given to prevent automobile 
accidents, drowning, falls, and burns. 

h) Pupils. should be encouraged to make posters showing 
how to avoid some form of accident. 

i) The safety programs of the American Red Cross, boy 
scouts, and girl scouts should be noted and used to the greatest 
possible extent. 

j) Pupils should learn to play safely. 

k) Pupils should learn to avoid fire hazards such as playing 
with matches, bonfires, and fireworks. 

1) Pupils should learn to avoid water hazards such as trying 
to swim too far or diving in water which is likely to be too 
shallow or has hidden obstructions. 

m) Pupils should learn to avoid poisons. 

n) Pupils should learn to use first-aid methods and be prepared 
for emergencies. 

o) The close relationship between health and safety should be 
indicated. 

p) The accidents reported in local papers should be noted and 
discussed. 
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Food, Nutrition, and Health 


(Continued from Page 8) 
the food eaten in most constant amount and Most 1 
ularly. * Ff 
There is now quite convincing evidence that short. 
age of vitamin D has much to do with increasing the 
susceptibility of the teeth to dental caries, Mellanby iy 
England, Boyd and Drain of the University of Towa, the 
Columbia University group of investigators, the Toront, 
group, and others have shown conclusively that the pro. 
vision of vitamin D tends to reduce the incidence ¢ 
tooth decay in children. It appears possible to reduyg 
dental caries almost to the vanishing point by a dig 

containing sufficient of the protective foods. 


ia el 


ee” eee —_ — 05 Wi 


— application of modern knowledge of foods and the 
nutritive requirements of the body has already accom. 
plished much in reducing the incidence and severity of 
rickets in children, the almost disappearance of scy 
in infants, and improvement in physical development ip 
large numbers of children. Its more effective application 
by the general population will doubtless greatly reduce 
the hazards to health arising from secondary infections 
caused by diseased teeth. 

While we are not yet certain in how far optimal nv. 
trition will reduce susceptibility to infections, it is cer. 
tain that the well-nourished person has a considerable 
amount of health insurance as contrasted with the poorly 
nourished one. 








Physical Education in a Society 


(Continued from Page 5) 
provision will involve essential changes in plant, addi- 
tional staff, some changes in curriculum, some adminis- 
trative reorganization providing for a year-round pro- 
gram, and promotional publicity to change public opin- 
ion in favor of such expansion. 

To supplement and support the school in such a pro- 
gram it is essential to have what might be called a con- 
munity coordinating council to organize and control all 
recreational agencies, public, private, commercial, and 
philanthropic. This is needed to maintain adequate stand- 
ards and ideals, and to prevent undue overlapping and 
unnecessary expenditures. Such a council could insure 
adequate instruction for all ages, adequate facilities for 
participation by all ages, and adequate leadership and 
promotion of activities in every community. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, it may again be reiterated that in view 
of the uncertainties of the actual nature of future so- 
ciety, physical education must provide a broad, flexible, 
and adjustable curriculum that can be adapted from 
time to time to suit changing conditions. As has been 
pointed out, it should be thought of in terms of a “bal- 
anced diet” of activities, providing a well-rounded train- 
ing whereby the individual will be equipped to adapt 
himself easily to a variety of responsibilities. This calls 
for a composite curriculum, well distributed over aquat- 
ics, gymnastics, rhythms, individual sports, and team 
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sports, carefully taught in terms of measurable objectives, 
and so organized as to stimulate interest in carry-over 
hobbies, in which the individual will have opportunity 
for life-long expression through the medium of an exten- 
sive community recreation program sponsored by the pub- 
lic schools. With such a foundational training and ex- 
pressional opportunity the child should find it possible 
to live a full life of enthusiastic endeavor regardless of 


the complexities of a changing society. 


Health Education in Sweden 
(Continued from Page 25) 
of schools have large gymnasia. The minimum standard 
for elementary school playgrounds is from five to ten 
square meters per child. The secondary schools usually 
have larger grounds averaging about fifteen to twenty 
square meters per student. 

It has long been recognized that, although Swedish 
schools ranked high in corrective gymnastics, they had 
little of sport and athletic competition so common in the 
American schools. Recently twenty so-called “sport days” 
have been added to each class of the secondary schools 
which are largely to be used for athletics. 

Sports in general are more common outside of school 
than they are in the United States. Every city and town 
has one or more athletic clubs which sponsor athletic 
events. The winter sports rank first in importance. These 
include skating, ice sailing, and skiing. The competitive 
games, rugby, track, and bicycle riding, stand out. 

Games have increased in their popularity in the 
schools. Since 1920, a definite movement has been de- 
veloping which has for its aim that of introducing the 
song games and folk dances as a means of combating the 
modern dance. Old games are being resurrected, and 
played frequently in afternoons and evenings. 


What | Expect of a Teacher 


(Continued from Page 17) 

This third quality I find it hard to name. It involves 
character and conviction, and also a culture which places 
the physical education teacher on the same plane with 
the teacher of classical language. It is that combination 
of qualities which makes it possible for other teachers 
to admire, and to desire to be helpful to, the physical 
education teacher and his program. 

In conclusion let me briefly summarize. In the phys- 
ical education teacher I assume that completion of the 
prescribed training means an adequate technical prep- 
aration. Assuming such preparation, there are three 
other qualifications which I would like to make sure of. 
These are, first, a social-consciousness that creates an 
awareness of the needs of the world outside the school; 
second, a breadth of understanding and outlook that will 
insure a salutary effect upon the entire program of the 
school; and third, a quality or, as the boys put it, a 
class that will encourage hearty cooperation on the part 
of the entire teaching staff in the physical education 
program of the school. “Give me these and I care not 
who writes the mighty tomes on the curriculum, for we 
shall have healthy children in our schools.” 
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Administration of Health and Physical Education in Colleges. 
William L. Hughes. (New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 
1935) 368 pp. $3.00. 

This volume brings together most adequately desirable stand- 
ards and policies in the administration of health and physical 
education in the colleges and universities of the United States. 
It fills an undesirable gap in the literature of the field. This 
book will not only serve as a guide to administrators, coaches, 
and instructors in this field, but also as a textbook for under- 
graduate and graduate institutions giving courses in health and 
physical education. College presidents and deans should find this 
volume a useful measuring device in evaluating their programs. 
The footnote extracts and the many references to supplementary 
readings should prove useful to those who desire all points of 
view. It is especially valuable because the programs for both 
men and women are fully covered. 


Complete book reviews are contained in 
the RESEARCH QUARTERLY 





Ditto Practice Lessons in Football. Maury A. Kent. (Chicago: 

Ditto, Inc., 1935) 116 pp. $2.50. 

This is a most practical publication for the coach of football 
and for teachers of physical education who are interested in de- 
veloping or training coaches of high school or college football 
teams. The distinctive feature of this book is that each page 
may be removed at the perforation, taken to any gelatine or 
hectograph duplicator to reproduce one hundred or more copies 
from each page. This new football book is not only very useful, 
but economical as well. Mr. Maury A. Kent, the author, has 
been a Big Ten Conference scout for Northwestern University 
during the past nineteen years. Successful plays are contributed 
by many of the outstanding coaches of the country—Bierman, 
Crisler, Little, Shaughnessy, Spears, Thomas, Warner, and Zuppke. 


Team Sports for Women. Alice W. Frymir and Marjorie Hillas. 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Company, 1935) 200 pp. $3.00. 
The authors give a thorough analysis of the technique and 

plays for baseball, basketball, field hockey, soccer, speedball, and 
volleyball as offered in athletic courses for women in colleges 
and teacher-training institutions. Its value as a text is enhanced 
by the inclusion of information on officiating and methods. Ad- 
ditional blank pages for notes are included. No attempt has been 
made to include intricate team play for the expert players as 
references to books devoted entirely to a specific sport have been 
made for this group. This comprehensive volume will be wel- 
comed by every student and teacher interested in women’s ath- 
letics. 


Gymnastic Pyramids. Thomas H. Hawtin. (Oxford University 
Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1934) 44 pp. $1.00. (Dis- 
tributed in the United States by Oxford University Press, 114 
Fifth Avenue, New York.) 

This book has been compiled in the hope of worthily adding 
to gymnastic literature by supplying instructors with something 
really useful for a fascinating specialist branch of gymnastics. 
This very presentable publication with its many excellent dia- 
grams and photographs covers thoroughly and interestingly the 
subject of gymnastic pyramids. It will adequately augment the 
American publications on this subject. 


The Curriculum in Sports (Physical Education). S.C. Staley, 
Ph.D. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1935) 373 pp. $2.50. 
“There is No Physical Education,” and “Physical Education is 

Sports Education,” are two chapter headings in Dr. Staley’s 

challenging new textbook. His theories are based on modern 

educational thought, and are combined with a large amount of 
practical material for the physical education student and teacher. 
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Hygiene and Sanitation. Jesse Feiring Williams, M.D : 
(3d) Edition. (W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia pes. 
372 pp. $2.00. » 1935) 
Dr. Williams has revised his popular textbook and has 

to the material included the latest statistics on mortalit 

morbidity, new facts on vitamins and the health care in dies. 
and a new section on social hygiene. The economic and je 
aspects of health are emphasized, as is the health care of Pe 
viduals in every stage of life. 


Gymnastic Movements. Thomas McDowell. (Oxford Ypj 
sity Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1935) 59 Pp. $i 
(Obtainable in the United States at the Oxford Univers 
Press, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 
This textbook, written by an experienced teacher and em 

gymnast, has been planned for the use of teachers in traj 

colleges and teachers in attendance at summer schools, as » 
as the general public. The movements described are all practic 
and no position is exaggerated. Accompanied by excellent photo. 
graphs and drawings, the non-technical nomenclature used in thy 
book should facilitate its understanding and usage by those not 
trained professionally in physical education. The movements are 
collected and grouped for quick reference purpose. Trainers of 
football and athletic teams will be interested in many of the 
exercises which the author has presented. 
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